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Announcement 


HE Educational Screen has taken over The Moving Picture Age, 
cz combining the only two magazines in the visual field which 
have been devoted exclusively to the educational cause and free 
from embarrassing connections with the commercial field. This is the 
first combined issue of the two magazines. The Educational Screen 
now has the largest paid circulation ever attained by any publication 


in this field. 
CO CJ 
HE above announcement means that there is now but one serious and 
"[ jindepenen magazine in the visual field—one magazine, and only one, 
that can logically invite the support of the whole field, educational and 
commercial alike. 
READERS can hereafter keep in touch with the whole movement by 
subscribing to a single publication at the original price of $1.00 a year. 
CONTRIBUTORS can now speak to their maximum audience by a sin- 
gle article in this one organ. 
ADVERTISERS can reach the entire non-theatrical field by a single 
advertisement in the one impartial medium serving that field. 


The New Responsibility 
HE Educational Screen realizes fully the increased responsibility now 
Taxon it, a responsibility strictly in proportion to the greatness of its. 

opportunity. We can meet this successfully if we can have the genuine 
cooperation of all elements. in the field who.are actually interested in the 
success of such a magazine. 

At the start we have had, and shall continue to have, the invaluable 
assistance of the publishers of The Moving Picture Age in the difficult task 
of combining successfully two publications. The present merger has been 
possible only through most generous concession and cooperation on the part 
of the personnel of that magazine—notably of Mr. Edward F. Hamm, presi- 
dent, Mr. Walter B. Patterson, manager, and Mr. Milton Ford Baldwin, 
editor. Only the idealism of these men, and their sincere desire to see their 
excellent achievement continued along similar lines rather than let it pass 


into unknown hands, made it possible for The Educational Screen to under- 


take to carry on their splendid work. 
In the second place, we want the immediate support of the many friends 
and readers of Moving Picture Age and of The Educational Screen— in the 
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form of new subscriptions, of renewed subscriptions, and especially of com- 
munications, giving us frank suggestions and criticisms. Tell us how we 
can make Volume II, which begins with this number, more attractive, more 
interesting, more valuable than Volume I. The opinions of readers of the 
two magazines as to what features should be retained, what omitted, what ex- 
tended, what new features should be introduced—these will be of immense 
assistance to us in shaping the policy and contents of the enlarged Educational 
Screen during the coming year. 

In the third place, we want the cooperation of significant contributors 
throughout the country who have strong beliefs and sincere doubts about 
the new movement, whose achievements in research or in practice prove 
the genuineness of their interest in the visual cause, whose position and 
experience lend authority to their utterances. This will mean material for 
our pages both readable and worth the reading. The “scissors” play no 
part—we do not say the “blue pencil’—in the production program of The 
Educational Screen. We aim to present original and vital matter only, of 
which the source, form, and content will command attention and respect 
from thinking men and women everywhere. 

Finally, we want the patronage of advertisers who can, who will, and 
who do render the service that they advertise. In return they can expect 
from us the fullest and most cordial efforts to promote their best advantage 
in this newly opened and greatly undeveloped field. We are making a 
magazine expressly calculated to serve their interests as perfectly as the 
interests of our readers. ‘These interests are identical. It is definitely our 
business to foster mutual confidence between the commercial producer and 
the educational consumer, in a field where this confidence has often been 
rudely shaken. We intend to make a magazine that deserves and, there- 
fore, has the complete confidence of a public which is exactly the public 
worthy advertisers need to reach. We want only worthy advertisers to 
reach it. Such a magazine, with such a public and with such advertisers, 
cannot fail to be an invaluable means toward the development of this great 
visual field to the maximum benefit of all concerned. 


The Moving Picture Age 
HE Moving Picture Age was the oldest, and by far the most widely 
known publication that has ever appeared in the field. For five years 
—first under the name of “Reel and Slide,” and since October, 1918, 
under its present name—that magazine steadily maintained high ideals of 
service to the non-theatrical cause. 

During the last two years, especially under the editorship of Mr. Milton 
Ford Baldwin, The Moving Picture Age made enormous strides in the 
broadening of its contacts throughout the national field, in discovering 
and appraising new and varied needs of that field, in seeking to serve these 
needs in more and more efficient ways, and above all, in restoring and build- 
ing up in the minds of the interested public a firm confidence in the ideals 
and purposes behind such a magazine—a confidence that has been badly 
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shaken in the past by certain other publications ostensibly serving the 
same cause. Such achievement as this should be perpetuated. The Educa- 
tional Screen firmly intends that it shall be. 

It is inevitable that the many who have read and enjoyed Moving Picture 
Age should feel a pang of regret at the discontinuance of that magazine as 
a separate and independent publication. There is inherent power in an old 
familiar name and form that seems utterly lost when these are changed. 

We intend, however, that nothing but the externals shall be lost; that 
the material presented and the service rendered to the interested public 
shall not only be maintained at the same high level, but even improved and 
extended. Surely the accumulated experience of two magazines, devoted 
to the same cause and holding similar principles, should furnish a foundation 
for a finer structure than could have been reared by either magazine alone. 

The Educational Screen, then, extends its most cordial greetings to the 
readers of the former magazine. We ask from you the same sturdy support 
you gave to Moving Picture Age. We offer in return our best and utmost 
efforts to give you the kind of magazine you and our common cause want 
and deserve. We earnestly invite your strongest cooperation from the start, 
both by subscription and by suggestion as to policy and procedure—and we 


want the one as much as the other. 


F the numerous services rendered to the cause of visual instruction by 
the Moving Picture Age, perhaps none is more notable than the com- 
pilation and publication of the booklet, “1001 Vilms.” 

It is not only unique, this catalog of non-theatrical films available from 
all sources; it is probably as accurate and as complete a work of reference 
in this line as is possible in the present state of the field. The first edition 
contained about 1,000 films; the recent second edition contains 5,774 films, 
classified as to subject matter, with number of reels indicated, and definite 
references to distributors and exchanges handling each particular film. 

3ecause such data necessarily become obsolete very rapidly, Moving 

Picture Age planned a new edition of the book every year. This plan will 
be carried out by The Educational Screen. We shall endeavor not only to 
perpetuate this valuable service, but to make every succeeding edition bet- 
ter than the last, as the field becomes more and more stabilized and hence 
yields steadily more reliable information. 
Another feature of the plan of the originators of the work will be con- 
tinued by this magazine. “1001 Films” is not for sale at any price. It was 
designed solely as service to the subscribers and is given without charge 
with every subscription. 

Educational Screen subscribers are now entitled to a copy of “1001 
Films,” and same is being mailed to each one with this January issue. We 
assume that all former subscribers to Moving Picture Age have already re- 
ceived their copy. If by chance any subscriber to either magazine has not 
yet received the book, it will be mailed immediately upon notice from that 
subscriber. 
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Special Editorials 
By J. W. SHEPHERD, Chairman of the Editorial Advisory Board 


HE Editorial Advisory Board takes this opportunity to congratulate all 

concerned—the readers, the advertisers and the editors—in the merger of 

the Moving Picture Age and the Educational Screen, which makes the new 
magazine the only serious independent spokesman for this new movement in 
education. This sort of wise economy of effort and expense promises a much 
better type of service. 

As long as the present editorial board is connected with the magazine, readers 
and advertisers alike can be assured that the columns of this publication will be 
free from commercial influence of any kind. The editorial pages will have noth- 
ing to sell and no one to protect. Such a policy, endorsed so heartily by the 
editor, reflects the purely professional aims and ideals of education, whether pro- 
ceeding from the schoolroom, the pulpit or the platform. It gives to the readers 
a consistent, sincere and safe leadership, to the advertiser an open-minded, 
unprejudiced and alert clientele, and to the editor and his associates a much larger 
and more representative and, we hope, more appreciative audience. 


AS Will Hays failed in his mission and in his opportunity with the movies? 

This question has been coming to the surface from the radical reform ele- 

ments for some months, only to be suppressed by the conservative elements 
of the United States who demanded that the man be given time and opportunity 
to meet, analyze, and solve the complex problems that confront the industry—par- 
ticularly those that have to do with the moral issues involved. But the longer 
Will Hays works with his problem the less confidence the public develops both 
in the sincerity of the man himself, and in the sincerity of the interests that placed 
him in his present position. 

Hay’s recent decision in connection with “Fatty” Arbuckle has released the 
pent-up criticisms of even the most conservative elements, and from one end of 
the country to the other comes an expression of indignation that Will Hays, widely 
advertised as an active churchman, had so far forgotten the developing standards 
and ideals of conduct, particularly conduct relating to sex, in the millions of 
adolescent boys and girls of this country as to allow a man whose shame has been 
so freely admitted and so freely advertised to appear as a public entertainer. 

Arbuckle’s plea of innocence of the crime of murder is much beside the point. 
The frank admissions in connection with his private life were sufficient to con- 
demn him as an unfit person to amuse children. 

In the face of all the evidence, one can not take Mr. Hays’ plea that the man 
should have a “chance” as having the ring of sincerity. One can not help feeling 
that the interests which Mr. Hays represents care not a rap about Arbuckle having 
a “chance.” One has difficulty indeed in believing anything else than that these 
interests want Arbuckle restored temporarily at least until they have an opportunity 
to get back some of the millions tied up in the production of films just previous 
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to the unhappy affair that cost a young woman her life and took “Fatty” off the 
screen. 

No doubt these interests believe that the morbid curiosity aroused by the 
free advertising of Fatty’s escapade through the news columns of the press will 
make this film with its insinuating grimaces and suggestive leers of the clumsy 
clown temporarily popular and that, by the time the public conscience has been 
sufficiently aroused to protect itself, the film interests will have cashed in, 
and then the public, and not the film interests will be holding the Arbuckle sack. 
Nor can one feel that Arbuckle’s “chance” will last one minute longer than the 
time it takes to achieve the purpose outlined above. 

The whole thing looks like a cheap play on the instinctive tendencies of man- 
kind to be generous to the “underdog,” and it would seem that Will Hays had 
lent himself to the plan fully aware of its insidious possibilities. 


XTENSION workers connected with a number of universities in the Middle 

West, who have attempted to use motion picture films in reaching the audi- 

ences out in the State, have had one fact driven home in a most stubborn 
and persistent way, namely that in the villages, towns and small cities where there 
are motion picture theatres, it is practically impossible to toll, under any pretext, 
any of the better element of the community into the local show house. 

This almost universal experience has deep significance in connection with 
the community life of these communities. It means in the first place that the 
motion picture theatre, and the motion picture industry for that matter, is fully 
discredited among the better element. In the second place, it means that the motion 
picture industry and the motion picture theatre have blindly built up a clientele 
and following of doubtful character and that the only way that they can now hope 
to remain in the community is to continue a service to the same following. No 
wonder then good pictures have no appeal and do not “pay.” In the third place, 
it means that large numbers of the population of these communities are not being 
furnished the recreation and entertainment that the motion picture can furnish, 
perhaps more cheaply and more satisfactorily than any other agency. 

In the fourth place, it means that the policies of the motion picture industry 
and the theatres have been narrow, selfish and too limited with no thought of the 
communities’ welfare and with a complete absence of anything constructive in 
mind. In the fifth place, it means that the motion picture forces have looked 
upon the public as logical prey, and even in many cases demanding the right of 
protection from competition from other community agencies that seek to fill in 
the breach by giving an occasional moving picture show. This demand for a 
monopoly on the part of the local motion picture theatre has raised an important 
and far-reaching issue of “rights.’”’ Motion picture owners and managers have 
raised the cry of right to make a living on the one hand but denying on the other 
any right of the community to protect itself or to control its own destiny. In 
other words the theatre owners and managers demand for themselves full rights 
and privileges of protection and monopoly but deny any rights or privileges to 
the community. The economic fundamental, that only those persons in a com- 
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munity have a right to a living in that community who can serve the community \ 
constructively, has no place in the motion picture man’s philosophy. 

There seems, therefore, to be but one solution. That solution comes from 
the growing sense of the community’s privilege, right and responsibility to 
govern its own destiny which in the last analysis demands that the community 
through its own organization determine the character and quality of its activities, 
particularly its entertainment and recreation, very much as it looks after its edu- 
cation, its commercial activities, its religious institutions. No force should be & 
allowed contact with community life which is destructive in its influences. The 
motion picture certainly should be no exception. 

It happens that the community has an agency already organized that can P 
take care of the whole problem satisfactorily, namely, the public school. The ? 
public school is directly in the hands of the people’s representatives, the schoo! Ke 
soard. It is run by paid administrators, headed by the school Superintendent. * 
The building and auditorium is provided and already available. The whole or- y 
ganization is particularly responsive to moral responsibility. The expenditure of di 
a few hundred dollars on the part of the school board for the purchase of a ° 
projector and screen is all that it takes to transfer the motion picture from the « 
destructive environment of the small theatre with its “bucket of blood” and sex th 
appeal to the constructive atmosphere of the public school with its appeal of . 
culture and personal uplift. g) 

Where good judgment has prevailed and sound business methods used the lo 
enterprise has prospered and the small admission fee from one or two “shows” — “ 
during the week has paid for well selected entertainment programs, frequently - 
leaving a handsome balance for the rental of educational films to be used in the 
class room during the school hours or for library or play ground equipment. | 

Nor is this a chimerical or fanciful untried scheme of a dreamer. Already in P; 
hundreds of small communities progressive school men with a growing sense of | 
personal leadership and with a growing sense of the school’s responsibility and - 
obligation to the community as a whole, have undertaken to give to the community a. 
under public school auspices a carefully selected motion picture service. . 

Hasten the day when the community’s motion picture entertainments will i 
be selected by those who are responsible for the conduct of our public schools. of 

J. W. SHEPHERD, 

University of Oklahoma. of 
it. 
stt 

om senidalnd W 

. : . du 

The February issue of The Educational Screen will be “The ee 

N. E. A. Convention Number.” St: 
The leading article will be by Dudley Grant Hays, entitled, | bid 
“Visual Education, Its Scope, Meaning and Values.” SIX 
the 
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Visual Instruction Activities of the Milwaukee 
Public Museum 


Roy S. CorRwIN 


Supervisor of Extension 


Milwaukee Public Museum 


And 


lecture is illustrated with 


HE Milwaukee Public Museum ren- Themselves to Conditions of Life.” 


ders to the general public visual in- so on. Each 


struction of the character usually selected lantern slides and 





provided by the large museums of the 
country by means of exhibits, guide trips 
The visual sery 

the 


and illustrated lectures. 


ice furnished by the Museum to 
young people, particularly to school chil 
dren of Milwaukee, is remarkable since 
it probably denotes a more intimate cor- 
relation of Museum and school activities 
than is found in other cities. This cor- 
relation is especially manifested by the 


graded Grammar School Lectures and 


loans to schools. These latter consist of 
specimens, lantern slides and motion pi 
ture films. 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURES FOR SCHOOI 
CHILDREN 


Pursuant to an agreement between the 
Boards, the 


pupils in each grade of the Grammar 


Public School and Museum 
Schools, from the fifth to the eighth, in 


clusive, visit the Museum twice each 
school year for a lecture and an hour of 
observing exhibits related to the subject 
of the lecture. 

Each lecture is adapted to some part 
of the class work of the grade attending 
it. For example, the eighth grade, while 


studying the Industrial Geography of 


Wisconsin, receives a talk on “The In 


dustrial History of Wisconsin.” The 
seventh grade, just beginning United 


States History, is given a lecture on 


“The North 


sixth grade, which in class is taking up 


Indians of \merica.” The 


the effects of environment on mankind, 


hears “How Races of Men Have Adapted 


studiously 
sections of motion picture film. 
VISUAL STUDY AFTERWARD 

\fter the lecture, the pupils adjourn 

to the exhibition halls, where they ob- 

serve those specimens, objects and groups 

that illustrate the subject of the lecture. 

To facilitate the pupils finding the ex- 


hibits, each one is provided with “Floor 


Notes” and is directed by assistants. 
The “Floor Notes” also constitute a 
brief summary of the lecture and are 
used by the pupils for reference upon 


their return to school. 

The value of this sort of visual instruc- 
tion is appreciated by pupils, teachers 
and the parents of the children—for sub- 
Not all of the city 
schools have a stereopticon, making pos- 
the illustrate the 


lessons; nor have many schools any con- 


stantial reasons. 


sible use of slides to 
siderable quantity of illustrative material, 
either pictures or specimens, to display 
hence, the great diff- 
Were 


the pupils of such schools unable to visit 


when teaching; 


culty in imparting certain ideas. 


the Museum, they would be more likely 


to derive from their studies inaccurate, 
The Pub- 


exhibits 


or at least, vague conceptions. 


lic Museum’s collections and 


are thus available to each pupil twice 
during the school year to give him cor- 
rect and definite knowledge of the ac- 
tual of that about which he 
Incidentally, it may be 


the Public Mus- 


appearance 
is studying. 


stated that certain of 
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eum’s collections are the most complete 
of any in the country, for instance, the 
series of North American Indian and 
United States Historical groups. 

LOAN COLLECTIONS 


The Museum also maintains, primarily 
for school use, loan collections of speci- 
mens, lantern slides and motion picture 
films. 

The specimens include Insects, Botan- 
ical and mineral forms, and some Archeo- 
logical material. Until recently, the 
Birds and Mammals loaned consisted of 
separate specimens in cardboard con- 
tainers. These are being replaced by 
small habitat groups, revealing as much 
as possible of the life history of the dif- 
ferent species of birds and mammals. 
All of this material can be borrowed by 
the schools to assist in conveying cons 
crete ideas to pupils. A cherished plan 
of the Museum is to install in the City 
Schools permanent collections and ex- 
hibits which shall always be at hand for 
the teacher’s use when needed in the 
class work. 

In its collection of 25,000 lantern slides, 
most of which are colored, the Museum 
has a wealth of illustrative material, 
which it gladly loans to such of the City 
Schools as possess stereopticons. About 
forty of the schools, more than half the 
total number in the city, make use of the 
collection, which is divided into two 
parts. 

The first is made up into approxi- 
mately 350 sets on common subjects of 
Geography, United States History, and 
the Industries, which are obtainable on 
short notice. The second part comprises 
the great bulk of slides systematically 
catalogued and filed. From this portion 
can be assembled sets on any topic of 
Anthropology, History, 


Natural Science, 


Travel or Natural Resources. 


The Educational Screen 

SCHOOL SERVICE IN SLIDES 
The Slide Catalogue was prepared 
with school needs foremost in view, 


Teachers most frequently employ lan. 
tern slides to illustrate lessons in Geog- 
raphy; hence, to facilitate the selection 
of slides by teachers of the different 
grades, the Geographical sets are grouped 
in the catalogue according to the grades 
for which they are intended. The ar- 
rangement of slides in the sets and thé 
order of the sets in the catalogue is 
based upon the Geography Study Out- 
lines from the office of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 

No effort on the part of the photo- 
graphic studio or slide colorists of the 
Museum is spared to maintain a satisfac- 
tory working collection of attractive, rep- 
resentative and up-to-date slides for its 
school patrons. Teachers others 
have been invited to loan the Museum 
photographs or negatives of suitable sub- 
jects for the purpose of making slides, 
thereby assisting in building up the col- 
lection. As rapidly as possible, the sets 
are being provided with explanatory lit- 


and 


erature or “texts.” 


During the school year 1921-1922, the | 


Museum loaned 782 sets, totaling 34,489 
slides, which were viewed by 68,122 pu- 
pils in the Milwaukee schools. 

MOTION PICTURE FILMS 


At present the Museum owns a small 
library of approximately fifty motion 
picture films on geographical and indus- 
subjects, which it is loaning to 
It also rents educational films 


trial 
schools. 
which it supplies to a circuit of grammar 
schools at the rate of from three to four 
each week. In the these 
films and preparation of the schedule, 


selection of 


the principals and teachers of the schools 
participating in the service are consulted, 
with the result that they are able to 
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show a particular film at the time they 
wish to screen it. 
Civics and Natural History are the sub- 


Geography, History, 





jects in which the films are most com- 
monly used. 
structors is generally greatly in favor of 
the films for teaching purposes, though, 
jn some instances they have reported that 


The testimony of the in- 


Nantern slides would have been more suc- 
lcessful than the film in “getting across” 
the lesson. 

“THE 





CHILDREN’S ROOM” 

A form of visual instruction recently 
adopted at the Milwaukee Museum, and 
one which is already producing credit- 
able results, is the work carried on in the 
Children’s Room. 

This part of the Museum is devoted 
entirely to the interests of the young 
people of the city, from primary to high 
school ages. 
mentary nature to attract the child’s at- 


The exhibits are of an ele- 


tention and awaken in him a desire to 
learn Natural History, Anthro- 
pology and History. Study collections and 


more of 


stereoscopic views are placed in _ his 


hands, giving him the incomparable op- 
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portunity to obtain knowledge which can 
be acquired only from examination of 
actual specimens and clear, illuminating 
pictures. 

His introduction to the large collec- 
the 
in playing which he 


tions is made attractive through 
“Museum Games,” 
seeks and finds the answers to questions 
on cards, such questions relating to the’ 
Indian Groups, and to the Mammal, Bird, 
Plant Mineral 


Other educational contests are held and 


Insect, and collections. 
study clubs formed under the supervis- 


ion of the Docent, who is in charge of the 


room and in whom the children find a 
willing and sympathetic adviser. Many 


the Children’s 


for suggestions and materials in 


school pupils come to 
Room 
preparing Nature Study assignments. 

Thus, it will appear that the Milwau- 
Public 


struction not only to the adult residents 


kee Museum furnishes visual in- 
of the city, who support it with their 
but The 


Museum is at particular pains to extend 


taxes, also to their children. 


its visual instruction to meet the needs 


of the pupils in the City Schools. 


Propaganda and the Motion Picture 


N up-to-the-minute advertising ex- 

pert has asserted that any article 

put on the market with a hundred- 

thousand-dollars’-worth of advertising 

back of it will bring its promoters a hun 

dred after 
that it must sell on its merit. 

One cannot withhold a suspicion that 


and fifty thousand dollars; 


this expert exaggerates at one point. Ex- 


perts do once in a while. Even Homer 


nods occasionally. Our expert appears 


to have nodded when he cherished and 





sought to propagate the delusion that 


l. E. McAFEE 


University of Oklahoma 


his suppositious article might eventually 
be compelled to show merit to justify 
its dissemination. When one considers 
the numerous articles of hoary buncombe 
still 


through the shifty arts of the advertiser, 


imposed upon a gullible public 
the conservatism of our expert seems al- 
most malignant. His promised hundred 
fifty 


cashed in long ago. 


and thousand must have been 


But the portion of his formula which 
will be promptly accepted without ques- 
tion is that a hundred-thousand-dollars’- 
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worth of advertising buncombe will put 
anything across. Money, and the print- 
er’s ink and the red, yellow and green 
paint it will buy can sell anything, and 
keep on selling it. The main reason pink 
pills for pale people are not making good 
pink Americans pale in such multitudes 
as of yore is because the law has stepped 
in and defends the gullible against their 
own delusions. In regions where such 
laws do not intervene people are still 
growing pale under the pink ministra- 
tions. 

This is not to suggest that all bun- 
combe can be estopped by legislation, 
nor that it would be good for society for 
the legalists to have right of way in dis- 
pensing a full and complete salvation. 
Salvation won that way would not be 
worth having. The caldrons of hell are 
to be preferred to that kind of a heaven. 
The only weapon finally effective against 
buncombe is the real stuff. Propaganda 
must cure the evils of propaganda. Bun- 
combe thrives in a vacuum. Only in in- 
tellectual vacuity can it breed. If you do 
not get there first with the truth in the 
vacant mind, you have a perfect devil’s of 
a job grubbing out the stumps and roots 
of noxious growths which have pre- 
empted the soil. 

The commercialized movie has discov- 
ered and broken through the shell of an 
enormous vacuum in the popular Ameri- 
can mind. It has not made much differ- 
ence, up to the present moment, what sort 
of stuff has been dumped in. The void 
was so vast, which our educational forces 
have not attempted to fill, and which 
many of them to this day do not believe 
it is possible to fill, or that it is worth 
while trying to fill, that all the movie 
promoters had to do was to back up the 
cart to the hole which they had torn into 
the cavern and dump any old rubbish into 
the vasty deeps. 
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Masses of the American people we stage 
not thinking at all when the movie ca they 
along. The movie has not degraded thej econa 
tastes, nor corrupted their morals t{geem 
anything like the extent which our sonf Ther 
nolent and now partially awakenelsocia’ 
homiletic and educational alarmists bé the : 
lieve they have. They have cultivateljn th 
a kind of morality among formerly nor} tacle 
moral masses. They have developed } indiv: 

| regis! 
titudes to whom all red was red and af from 


garish appreciation of color among mu 


green green, without desire or capacit} It ; 
for discriminations of shade. If an ent ment: 
lightened educational policy had beate$to de 
them to it, the once neglected vacuutf gkill | 
and now glutted plethora would not hay} tiona 
imposed so nasty and tedious a job  mitte 
to du 
lastin 
propaganda in the field today as therfneed 


cleaning out. 









There are as many kinds of objection 


are sinister and malign aims among promotic 
moters. The answer is not less propaj meet 
ganda but more. The void is still vas¢vast 
There is precious little thinking donfhealtl 
now, though there is more than there ha of m 
ever been before. People are interestegof sc 
in what is interesting. Salacity angenorr 
ferocious gun-play are not interestingthe re 
except to those who have nothing el simp] 
to think about. The savage interest @Scien 
the public in riotous love-making on th of th 
screen is simply the index of a belatedtlove' 
primitive condition of the public affe tertai 
tions. The movie did not create currenpPellor 
It has simply helped to rq@mon 
veal it in a jungle, the fringes of whic We 
have been clipped and pruned to look lik We s 
civilization. The worst that is to be saigthe n 
of our society is that it has not grow trash, 
up. This is bad enough. Let us they 
gloze our sad estate. When gray-heade choo 


eroticism: 
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ver) stage and in their palatial apartments, 
amthey demonstrate the inability of our 
he# economic order as now disposed to re- 

Hdeem wus 
omiThere are here no conclusive signs of 
me{ social degeneracy. 
béthe spectacle of individual belatedness 


from primitive barbarism. 


We simply witness 


itel in the evolutionary process. The spec- 
ion tacle has social significance only as these 
d jindividual cases are so numerous as to 
nul register a general stage of advancement 
al from the primitive. 

cit}, It is time to fill the remaining popular 
et mental void with worth while stuff, and 
teh to develop the 


lum skill to dig out the rubbish which educa- 


requisite patience and 


avitional lethargy and muddling have per- 
)Gmitted the 
to dump into the hole. 
lastingly interesting. 


reckless and conscienceless 


Health is ever- 





There is enormous 
health the 
ra motion picture can meet, and it alone can 
We 


interests of 


3 


need of education in which 


pameet quickly and surely. need a 
astvast propaganda in the 
onthealth and vital living through the use 
hajof motion pictures. The 
ttegof science, especially useful science, are 
angenormously interesting. They will thrill 
die red-blooded man when eroticism will 


achievements 


in 
ejsgsimply make him sick. The guesses of 
 gscience, whether among the vast abysses 
thiof the the 
tegcloven atom are immeasurably more en- 
feqtertaining than the bull- 
en} bellowed which humor 


stars or in the recesses of 


swinish and 
jests pass for 
raamong the vacant-minded. 

ich We have brought this all on ourselves. 
kt We should never forget that. 
athe multitudes who resort to the stuffy, 


To Sc Id 









motion-picture theater because 
n they do not go 
Jesschools, shows that we lack both a sense 


off humor and a sense of human values. 


to our musty Sunday 


ur musty churches are somewhat more 
thiepellant than the theater man’s dirty 
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floor and deoxidized air. He has the 
grace to darken his room so as to hide 
the trash on the floor: some of our 


churches are pretty dark, but many are 
not quite dark what 
goes on in them provide the human sub- 
stance to fill an appreciable portion of the 


unoccupied cavern of the public mind. 


enough, nor does 


And our schools have been wholly ab- 
and others of the 
We have had our way with 
them, or have taken it, without too nice 
The 


movie has effectually served notice upon 


sorbed with infants 


undefended. 
regard for human considerations. 


us that adult education can no longer be 
neglected. Only stand and gaze out upon 
that vast deep, the uneducated, inactive 
adult mind! We have harbored the de- 
that 
youthful 


lusion warping and twisting the 


soul by arbitrary processes, 
is forced to be docile, 
and all Only 


contemplate the methods and programs 


under which he 


is the end of education. 


which we now have operating in the 
field of adult education in these United 
States of America! 

In the howling demand for an ade- 
quate system of education, wherein the 
public mind expands and clarifies in a 
the 
cradle to the grave, how completely lost 


continuous, unbroken process from 
are the tinklings and thrummings of the 
meager propaganda, evil or good, whole- 
some or malign, which we now awaken 
from our snooze to “view with alarm”! 
Our problem does not lie in the malign- 
ity of efforts to fill the vast vacancy of 
the American mind, but rather in their 
meagerness. Our alarm should not be 
so much for the flood of salacity and 
ferocity pouring from the motion-picture 
theater, but for the insignificant trickle 
the 


amounts to in the demand for filling for 


which whole cinema _ enterprise 


a cavity so vast. 
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T is oftimes advisable to make lantern 

slides by hand in order to present quick- 

ly tables, diagrams, cartoons, announce- 
ments, songs, etc. The following are some 
methods which have been employed by the 
writer and have been useful. 


Ink on Glass 


1. Clean a glass slide and with a crow 
quill pen write, print, or draw on the 
glass with India Ink. The ink will 
take more readily if the dry finger is 
first rubbed over the spot on which 
the lettering is to be done. 


nN 


Special inks in a variety of colors 
known as lantern slide inks may be 
purchased. These may be used with 
clean pen on the slide. 


3. One may write directly on ground 
glass or mica with either pen or pen- 
cil. Mica slides withstand the heat. 


Ink or Pencil on Prepared Glass 
1. An ordinary unexposed lantern slide 
plate may be fixed in the usual way, 
washed and allowed to dry, after 
which it may be written on with either 
pencil or pen. This, of course, is 
rather costly. 


no 


A 10 per cent solution of gelatin in 
hot water may be made and flowed 
over the glass slide, allowed to dry 
and be written on as above. 


3. A solution of Canada balsam in either 
turpentine or xylol (xylol dries quick- 
est) flowed over a glass slide is more 
satisfactory than the gelatin solution. 


4. A ground glass substitute made as 
follows: Sandarac, 90 gr.; Mastic, 20 
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How to Make Lantern Slides by Hand 


J. V. ANKENEY ; 


University of Missouri 


gr.; Ether, 2 oz.; Benzole, % to 1y 
oz. The proportion of the benzol 
added determines the grain of the 
matt obtained; this may be floweg 
over the glass slide. This dries inq 
few minutes (2 or 3), leaves a mat 
surface which softens the projected 
light and takes ink and pencil well, 


On Gelatin Sheets 
1. Sheet gelatin may be purchased in 4 
variety of colors, also clear and matt 
This will take ink, pencil (on matt 


and typewriter. For best results ong 





typewriter place two pieces of ne 
carbon paper so that their faces tou¢ 
the gelatin sheet. Type in the us 
way and place between cover glasses 


: 


with matt and bind. / 


In order to make the above idea morg 
easily carried out several companies 
now make a combination gelatin sheet 
carbon paper and matt ready to gq 
into the typewriter. The gelatin 
sheet is mounted in the usual way. 


bo 


Miscellaneous 

The simplest slide to make is that mad 
by smoking a glass slide over a candle 0 
kerosene lamp and scratching the letters 0 
drawing with a pin or other sharp instru 
ment. 

A glass pencil or china marker’s penti 
may be procured from any laboratory sup 
ply house or from most stationers. Thi 
may be used for writing on glass direct. 


The value of the above suggestions wil 
depend upon the ingenuity of the user an 
the care exercised in executing them. 
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School Department 


Conducted by 
Marie GooDENOUGH 


(We wish to call particular attention to the kind of film reviews 


offered here. 


They are entirely impartial, and critical in the finest sense 


of the word. They are written from the educational standpoint by the 
department editor, who is not only a trained reviewer but a teacher of 
wide experience. No film appears in this department that has not been 
viewed by Miss Goodenough personally and the review written by her- 
self expressly for the educated and educational public. 

So far as we know, it is the first time that such service has been ren- 
dered by any publication in the field of non-theatrical films.—Editor.) 


Another Doctor’s Thesis in Visual Education 
A Review by 
A. P. Hottis 


T is significant of the growing recognition being 
| ve to the subject of visual education by 

men of scholarship, that following close on the 
heels of Dr. Weber’s thesis on Comparative Effec- 
tiveness of Some Visual Aids, is another by Roy 
L. Davis of Chicago. Indeed, it’s actual comple- 
tion antedates that of Dr. Weber’s, as it bears the 
date of June, 1921. It’s title is, THE APPLICA- 
TION OF MOTION PICTURES TO EDUCA- 
TION, and it was accepted for the doctor’s thesis 
by New York University. 

There are twenty-five chapters in the volume, 
distributed among four main parts or sections. 
An enumeration of these will give an idea of its 
scope. Part I is introductory, pointing out the 
growing importance of visual education, the need 
for experimental data, and the limit of the present 
inquiry to the educational motion picture. Part 
II traces the historical development of visual aids, 
through Comenius and Pestalozzi to the modern 
motion picture. Part III gives statistical data of 
the extent of the use of films in the industrial 
and educational fields, and the types of films and 
projection apparatus used. Part IV describes the 
real contribution which the thesis makes to the 
subject of 
were conducted with a 200-foot colored film en- 
titled The Dancing Lesson, shown to public school 
pupils in New York City, from the second to the 
ninth grades, inclusive. 

The fundamental difference in these experiments 
from those of Dr. Weber’s is that paired groups 
are not employed 
not put in 
groups. 
were given a series of six tests to determine sex 
and age differences in 
reference to degree of suggestibility; reactions to 
number relations in the picture; persons; position; 


visual education. The experiments 


and film instructed groups are 


competition with word instructed 


Instead, all children who saw the films 


visual preceptions, with 


color; action; clothes; 
titles. 

One of the interesting topics in visual percep- 
tion, related to the suggestibility of the film; but, 
the picture items listed under suggestibility were 
strikingly different in suggestive values—and it 
was difficult here to follow the author’s concep- 


things ; time; distance, and 


tion of the term. The reviewer was also left 
somewhat in doubt under Perceptions of Time— 
where the inferences from observations of phe- 
nomena due to seasonal changes, seemed to be 
confused with perceptions of time intervals. That 
“What time of year do you think 
relates to an altogether different mental 
process and result from the question, “How long 
did the dance last?” 


is, the question 
it was?” 


As the thesis is not yet published, it would be 
premature to give its findings. Suffice it to say, 
that the accepted scientific 
controls. A full exhibit of charts and tables 
accompany the experiments, The elaborate meth- 
ods of mathematical computation used, extending 


experiment utilizes 


to coefficients of correlation, one feels, are luxuries 
to be enjoyed peculiarly by writers of doctor’s 
theses. Everywhere in the tables the mean devia- 
tions are computed and listed. 

An interesting feature throughout the percep- 
tion experiments is the selection of the written 
reaction of the “Median Pupil” throughout the 
grades—as a concrete picture of the class per- 
formance. 

\n extended bibliography shows wide reading, 
and its size and variety will be a surprise to those 
unacquainted with the literature of visual instruc- 
tion. 

The thesis is not yet published, but when it 
appears students of child psychology will find here 
interesting, if not conclusive, data on the reaction 
of the child mind to visual stimuli. 


—— 


Horst 


~ = 
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REAL step forward has been taken in the 
A formation of the Visual Education Asso- 

ciation of Illinois on December 27, 1922 at 
Springfield, Illinois. ‘The organization took place 
immediately following the superintendent’s con- 
ference at the State Teachers Meeting, and repre- 
sents the culmination of Illinois’ rapidly growing 
interest in visual instruction. 

Officers were elected as follows: President F. 
Dean McCluskey, Dean of the College of Educa- 
tion at the University of Illinois; Secretary and 
Treasurer, C. F. Miller, Superintendent of Schools 
at Galesburg, Ill.; Executive Committee, consist- 
ing of five of the leading School Superintendents 
of the State, namely T. M. Allen of Springfield, 
H. A. Perrin of Joliet, William Harris of Urbana, 
W. W. Potts of East St. Louis, and W. J. Hamil- 
ton of Oak Park. 

The Visual Education 
embraces school men only and aims to 
purely educational ends. It plans a program of 
action rather than of words. For example: Three 
specific things it is going after from the start are 
these: (1) A _ state-wide questionnaire will be 
circulated to get definite data on the visual situa- 
tion in all schools; (2) the problem of correlating 
visual materials with the curriculum 


Association of Illinois 


serve 


will be at- 


Film Reviews 


LITERATURE 

When Knighthood Was in Flower. (Famous 
Players-Lasky.) “Once upon a time there was 
a cruel stubborn king, who tried to force the 
princess, his little sister, into a marriage with 
a dissolute old monarch. But the princess was 
in love with a brave and handsome Captain 
of the Guard, who stole her away from the 
King, her brother a 
in all of us which thrills to that 
delights in the action of this worthy 
presentation of the romantic story of the time 
of Henry VIII. And there is enough of true 
historical background and accurate character- 
ization of the outstanding figures of the pe- 
riod to give real literary and historical value 
to this story of Charles Major. Here is Eng- 
land during one of her most colorful periods 
of history—the lax court of Henry, the Lon- 
don of narrow streets and frequent robberies 
and duelings therein, the and 
careless manners of the period, as displayed 
alike in the princess and the group of tavern 
loafers. 


The something 
sort of tale 
most 


undisciplined 















The Educationat Sere Januar 
tacked; (3) Measures will be taken to establis 
a distributing center for visual materials. 
There should be an organization of this gy 
State in the Union. More activity g 
this sort among educators will dissipate the fg 
in which visual instruction has been wallowip 
for years and disclose the big values awaiting 


Ichabo 
a ques 
the su 
Phim t 
low), 
resign 
prepar 


in every 


American education when once visual aids out) | 
adopted—not merely recognized. him o 
SN a eee nae ae the pz 





READER writes us about 125 children jg and tl 
A an orphan asylum in Pennsylvania, whd The 
have no movie privileges and are emf js rict 
phatically dissatisfied therefor. The  childreg jn fu 
“hear other children talking of the movies ang phere. 
this causes them to be discontented; this is why when 
the trustees are looking into the matter.” And the room 
result is that the trustees have decided that they desk : 
can find the means to install a projector. old f 
An interesting and suggestive incident. A new) quaint 
sort of pressure in favor of the visual idea jg clocks 
being exerted from below—by the children thems repro 
selves. Twenty million school children will rep§ the c: 






resent a considerable pressure when once they and f 


begin to exert it. More and more the youthfy Mu 
personnel of one school will demand the advant# richn 
ages enjoyed by “the other school.” closel 
of th 

| the h 

| whict 

‘ a F : } togra 
Marion Davies furnishes what is beyond] the 1 
doubt her best role on the screen in the perd Hors 


son of the tempestuous, charming little prin§ movi 


cess. Not entirely without a tendency to meetl robe 


the story’s situations with set gestures and) Bone 


expressions, she nevertheless responds to’ its} gestic 


big scenes with sincerity and genuineness} Th 


Much of the charm of the film to the carefull Mere 
observer lies in the backgrounds which have — 
been most painstakingly reproduced. _ 

An admirable subject for non-theatrical use, i 
and deserving to rank among the best produce tan 
tions of the year just past. ays 

The Headless Horseman. 7 reels. (Hodkin-} on tl 
son.) There is a spell about the dreamy tram] he ti 


quility of Hollow—a spell of “haunted Hi 
spots and twilight superstitions”—which it is diffe} wor¢ 
cult to translate into celluloid. The scenafi0®} no o 
maker also faced the task of filling the original} of q: 


legend with enough incident and plot to carry the} put 


Sleepy 


film version through seven reels, the conventional} Kat; 
length for a “feature.” As a result, rather serious} “Fr¢ 
digressions from the original are introduced.) sway 
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Ichabod is accused of being a witch-doctor (it is 
a question as to whether any added knowledge of 
the supernatural would not rather have endeared 


Shim to the credulous inhabitants of Sleepy Hol- 


low), he is plotted against by Brom Bones, his 
resignation as demanded, and 
preparations made (and dangerously near carried 
out) for tarring and feathering him, and riding 
him out of town on a board. 
the part of Brom restores Ichabod to his school 


schoolmaster is 


A public apology on 


and the story to its original course. 
The film, to plot, 
is rich in skillful settings which do the maximum 


although slow-moving 


as 


in furnishing delightful background and atmos- 
The old Ichabod 


stage on which rides 


phere. 


' when he makes his first appearance, the school- 
the. 


room with its rough wooden benches and the high 
desk of the master, as well as the interior of the 


old meeting house—all are fine touches. The 


F quaint Dutch houses, their spinning wheels, ancient 





ithe home of the Van 


— 


ee 





clocks and rows of pewter dishes, are faithful 
reproductions of the originals—except that in 
the case of the Van Tassel home, the furnishings 
and finish seem a bit too modern. 

Much of the of the the 
richness of incident which is permitted to follow 


charm reels lies in 


closely Irving’s descriptions: Ichabod’s instruction 
of the class in Psalmody; the old quilting bee at 
Tassels, and the dance at 
which Ichabod so excelled. Nothing which pho- 
tography could do was left undone in the case of 


the night ride of Ichabod and the Headless 
Horseman—although after the manner of the 
movies, the Horseman must throw off his dark 


robe and show us that he is in reality only Brom 
Bones. 
gestion in Irving. 

The acting leaves nothing to be Lois 
Meredith makes a and pi- 
quant as the original, the old Dutch characters 
are delightfully portrayed, and Will Rogérs does 
a careful Ichabod to the 
There may be a question as to whether Roger’s 
Ichabod is grotesque enough. 


Contrast that with the delicacy of sug- 


desired. 


Katrina vivacious 


as 


even finer touches. 
Certainly he does 
not cut as ridiculous a figure as a cavalier mounted 
on the steed Gunpowder, as he might have, had 
he taken Irving’s description literally. 

His language—as the film makes him speak 
words—falls flat. It must admitted there is 
no obvious cue to follow—scarcely is there a set 
of quotation marks in the whole of the Legend— 
but fancy the uncouth Ichabod saying to 
Katrina who stands on the shore of a little lake, 
“From a distance I thought you were a lovely 
swan that had forsaken the water.” 


be 


as 
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Even the explanatory titles might have been 
more successful had they all been allowed to fol- 
low the wording of the Legend itself. Those that 
do, stand out in refreshing contrast with those 
that do not. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne. (Hodkinson.) An- 
other of the American Author Series, produced 
by the Kineto Company of America—this one 
deserving to rank as one of the most success- 
ful attempts to bring something of the spirit 
of author 


an to the screen. It follows the 
usual plan of the series, first showing Haw- 
thorne’s birthplace, in Salem, and then the 
Salem Customs House where the discovery 
of some old records inspired Hawthorne to 
write “The Scarlet Letter.” Among other 


landmarks of Salem is its pride, the House 
of Seven Gables—the original of Hawthorne’s 
best known work. And here, in a most skil- 
fully managed transition, with the words, 
“Even in this day it is not difficult to imagine 

.,” we see re-created 
story, moving among 
There are Aunt Hep- 
zibah who opened her little shop in the House 
of Gables, and the half-demented Clif- 
ford, and Jaffrey Pyncheon, the wicked judge. 
Quite as naturally as though it were the out- 
come to be expected from the judge’s morning 
call at the shop, there follows the “big scene” 
of the story~—after which poor Clifford, stand- 
ing over the limp body of the judge, exclaims: 
“Let him be quiet What can he do better? 
We 
sing, laugh, play, do what we will—the 
weight is gone, Hepzibah!” 


Phoebe Pyncheon 
the of the 
familiar surroundings. 


characters 


Seven 


As for us, Hepzibah, we can dance now! 
can 


James 
American 


Fenimore Cooper. (Hodkinson.) 
Author Series. In comparison—or 
the Hawthorne, very 
little can be said to laud this effect at visualiz- 


contrast—with reel on 


ing Cooper’s settings. No attempt is made 
to dramatize, and the film confines itself to 


one scene after another of the Leatherstocking 
country around Lake near Coopers- 
town, N. Y. Present-day views of the spot 
where Deerslayer killed his first Indian, or the 
place where Judith bade farewell to her be- 
loved looking thor- 
oughly up-to-date, with even a motor launch 
skipping over the water—fail to be convincing. 
Still of the time of Leather- 
stocking are the vacation ceremonies of some 
imported “pale-face maidens,” dressed in In- 
dian costume, who frolic in “Pathfinder Lodge” 


Otsego 


Deerslayer—such scenes 


less reminiscent 
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—where once stood the wigwam of the red 
man. No closer than that is the connection 
of much of the film with the real charm of 
scene and action which is Cooper’s. It is to 
be hoped that the unsuspecting student, lack- 
ing a first-hand knowledge of this author, will 
not conclude that if this be Cooper, he will 
have none of him. 

The only convincing scene—to a reviewer 
who remembers the breathless moments of 
following Leatherstocking through his adven- 
tures—is the scene of Natty Bumppo’s Cave 
which except for some carved initials, looks 
as it might have, then. 








The reel is overtitled—evidently in an effort 
to pad out insufficient material to a respectable 
length. 


TRAVEL AND SCENIC 


I Know a Garden. (Prizma.) Photographed 
at Duke’s Farms, Somerville, N. J., the reel 
is a delightful succession of garden scenes, 
paths and flowers—some of the blossoms in 
remarkable closeup, beautifully reproduced in 
color—summer houses. 2 stream and a bridge, 
a little lake and snowy swans, a waterfall, a 
fountain, and everywhere flowers. A beautiful 
subject for a film program in which a little 
sheer photographic beauty can find a place. 


Old Spain, the Home of Romance. (Fox.) 
Another of the more recent Fox Educationals, 
filmed for the most part in Granada, the city 
of the Moors. The reel contains some of the 
best possible views of the Alhambra, the fa- 
mous Court of Lions, and close views of the 
walls and towers, with their designs made up 
of incredibly intricate geometric patterns. 

An effort is made to depict the customs of 
the people of Old Spain who are untouched by 
modern ways. Street scenes show the ever- 
present donkey, the traveling candy-vender, 
types of Spanish children, women doing the 
family washing at the bank of a stream, goats 
being milked in the street at the consumer's 
door, and a glimpse is given of the pomp and 
grandeur of royalty in this old-world country. 

Had the reel stopped there, all would have 
been well. But something Spanish could not 
be allowed to rest without a dash of the na- 





MAKE MEN (SEE 
Use ‘“‘A Maker of Men”’ MEN “1001 FILMS’’) 
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Temple Pictures, Inc., 2303 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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tional sport, and some display of present-day 
types of Spanish beauty as embodied in some 
carefully costumed girls posed as in a fashioy 
show. Fox finds it extremely hard to ayoj 
injecting a bit of theatrical ‘ into 
supposedly educational subject. 


“spice” 


Heap Busy Indians. 
ford Corporation.) 


(Producer, Lee Brad 
There is no point in ge 
viewing this film, except to warn against thé 
disappointment which would follow its book 
ing “sight unseen.” It was photographed it 
western Canada, where the redskin, ordinarif 
a peaceful agriculturist, makes a business q 





times of being an Indian, for tourist consump 
The whic 
his, to the present-day Canadia 
last remnant 9 
conditions, by 
still retaining his allegiance to the custom 
and Instead of tha 
legitimate purpose, we have what amounts ¢ 
To ca 
the climax, the titles are made with no though 


tion. producer missed a chance 


was show 


Indian as he really is—the 


his race, adapted to modern 


ceremonies of his race. 
a burlesque on an educational subject. 
except to “get a laugh.” 

HISTORY 


With 


learned 


Old Glory. (Prizma.) the perfect 
artistry which we to associate 
with Prizma, this reel tells “the story of the 
banner of the United States.” It ig 
filmed in part from pastel paintings by Paled 
logue—a successful with 
such a subject than could be any attempt af 
acting out such scenes with costumed figures 
It goes back to the time of Cabot, who brought 
to America the first flag—the Red Cross em; 
England. The carried td 
these shores the Flag of King James; and i 
1707 the flag of Cromwell adopted by 
England as well for her colonies as for the 
Mother During the early colonial 
period, the various colonies also used emblems 
of their own, such as the Pine Treq 
Flag, and the Rattlesnake Flag of the Southern 
States. 


have 
starry 
much 


device more 


blem of Pilgrims 
was 
Country. 


famous 





On January 1, 1776, Washington unfurle 
the first striped flag, made of thirteen stripes 
but carrying the Union Jack in the corner. | 
May of the enlisted the ai 
of Betsy Ross in designing a new flag. 

There follow views of the home of Betsy 
Ross, called the “birthplace of Old Glory, 
Hall, Philadelphia, where 


same year, he 


and 


Independence 





Jay 
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JULIUS CAESAR 


His Life from 80 B. C. 


to 44 B. C. 


Posed and Executed in and about Rome, Italy 


A Photo-Masterpiece in Six Reels from the George Kleine Cycle of Film Classics 


ENDORSEMENTS 


EDWARD MAYER, UNIVERSITY OF CALI- 
FORNIA, Department of Visual Instruction 
“‘*Julius Caesar’, your six reel photo- 
masterpiece, has proved to be one of our 
greatest films from the point of view of 
a distributor. The writer has viewed the 
film about ten times, and I dare say he 
will view it many more, but at no time 
has his interest waned”’. 


HUGH W. NORMAN, INDIANA UNIVER- 
SITY, Bureau of Visual Instruction 


“We have distributed the film ‘Julius 
Caesar’ during the past year to a num- 
ber of Schools and organizations in 
Indiana, I wish there were more pic- 
tures of this type that we could offer to 
Schools and other community organiza- 
tions’. 


WELLINGTON PATRICK, UNIVERSITY OF 
KENTUCKY, Department of University 
Extension 


“The film ‘Julius Caesar’ has been in 
use in Kentucky for the past eight 
months and has been distributed very 
widely. The demand became so great 
that we had to ask for another print 
and there has been continual interest 
in the film by Clubs, Schools, and other 
organizations throughout the State’’ 


R. F. EGNER, UNIVERSITY OF UTAH, Bu- 
reau of Visual Instruction 


“Through the Bureau of Visual Instruc- 
tion of the University of Utah, ‘Julius 
Caesar’ has been circulated very success- 
fully among educational institutions 
civic, social and religious organizations. 
The following quotations from our pa- 
trons indicate the satisfaction with which 
the film was received: ‘Exceptional film 
Every High School student ought to see 


 . . ‘A great picture. Public well 
ple ased’ .‘Very good. One of the best 
we have run’....‘Excellent More films 
like this will make our work worth 
while’....‘Wonderful picture. Was very 





e..thusiastically recei,ed by entire 
group’ ”’ 


NALDER, STATE COLLEGE OF 
Ww ASHINGTON General College Extension 


“I want to tell y 


ou of my admiration for 


the film ‘Julius Caesar’. During the 
past few yeavs we have handled a num- 


ber of fine films. 
have ever seen 
sive in its pagea 


I do not think that I 
anything more impres- 
ntry or more striking in 


numerous details than this remarkable 


picture. As a Mm 


of the profounde 


is splendid” 


WM. H. DUDLEY, 


1eans of enforcing some 
st lessons of history it 


UNIVERSITY OF WIs- 


CONSIN, Bureau of Visual Instruction 


‘In a collection 


of educational motion 


picture films now aggregating over four 


thousand reels, 


‘Julius Caesar’ ranks 


above all the others in educational value 


and demand” 


VICTOR D. HILL, OHIO UNIVERSITY, De- 
partment of Classical Languages 


“The Photoplay 
duction of unust 
sides being of 


‘Julius Caesar’ is a pro- 
ially high quality. Be- 


great educational value 


it appeals to general audiences wherever 
shown. Since the heginning of its dis- 


tribution to the 


the auspices of C 


every instance 

hearty approval 
shown by the Sc 
public exhibitior 
operating with t 


Schools of Ohio under 
Jhio University it has in 
brought expressions of 


and satisfaction, whether 


hools themselves or as a 
1 in local theatres co- 
he Schools’’. 


Cc yer MACLAY, UNIVERSITY OF MON- 
TANA, State University Film Exchange 


‘‘Julius Caesar’, 


as a film suitable for 


distribution among Schools and non- 


theatrical exhibi 
tablished its ow 
makes a figure 


tors in general, has es- 
n reputation. When it 
such as that of Ceasar 


so living that children impersonate him 


in their play, it 
tance from an e¢ 


must be of vast impor- 
lucational point of view. 


We do not hesitate to recommend this 
picture to exhibitors who are looking 
for a splendid type of film” 


Copies of the film have been deposited for distribution during the current School 
season with twenty-two Institutional Exchanges, which supply exhibitors in their 


respective States at moderate rental prices, 


Communicate with the GEORGE KLEINE OFFICES for the Exchange nearest you. 


GEORGE KLEINE 


NEW YORK: 729 Seventh Avenue 


CHICAGO: 114 So. Michigan Avenue 
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the flag was formally adopted. In 1778 it was titles, “cut in” with panoramas of the battle 
first recognized by a foreign nation, when field and cemetery of Gettysburg. 

France saluted the flagship of John Paul Jones. The reel closes with a picture of a Lincoln 
In 1784 the number of stars and stripes is ™Onument—one of the poorer ones. 


increased to fifteen—the 
flag under which Perry fought. 

The the 
scenes of Fort McHenry, the defence of which 
inspired the writing of our National Anthem; 
the statue of Francis Key Scott; and the only 
attempt at the 
showing Scott as he witnessed the bombard- 
ment of the Fort from a British battleship in 
the the 
a glimpse of the 


shown to have been 


remainder of reel is devoted to 


dramatization in reel; a scene 


harbor, watching through night for 


“star-spangled banner.” 

A most dignified and beautiful visualization 
of the story—such a valuable contribution that 
it must needs find a place on every school and 
community program. 


Abraham Lincoln. 
the 
were better to have left undone. 
short of the 
America’s Emancipator with the scrappy treat- 
this 


charitable 


(Vitagraph.) Another of 


American Statesman Series—but one it 
It is hardly 
sacrilege to dismiss subject of 


ment of reel—and certainly if nothing 


more could have been said about 
Lincoln’s early home life, it were far better 
to have left the subject strictly alone. Excepi 
for the few scenes of the boy Lincoln and his 
mother, there is nothing to justify the footage 
expended. The the level 
of slapstick comedy when the father and sister 
are introduced. The elder Lincoln is made to 
appear hardly more than a 


tramp, who tears up the boy’s copybook, and 


scenes descend to 


lazy, drunken 
is in turn beaten over the head by Lincoln's 
sister who evidently rules the household. The 
whole thing degenerated into a cheap family 
squabble. 

After such an introduction to Lincoln’s great 
career, we jump immediately to his election 
1861; 
takes us to a view of the present day 
Memorial, just completed on the banks of the 
Potomac. An old print 
form) shows us Lincoln delivering the Gettys- 


to the presidency in and again a leap 


Lincoln 
(reproduced in film 


burg address, the lines of which furnish the 





*“‘THE CHOSEN PRINCE”’ creates a desire 
for ‘“*‘THE BREAD OF LIFE’”’ 


Temple Pictures, Inc., 2303 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





A distinct disappointment, as an effort to 


picture the career of Lincoln. Not to be 
shown under any circumstances, if the rever- 
ence with which we usually regard Lincoln’s 


memory is to be passed on as a heritage to 


present-day youth. 


SCIENCE 


The Mystery Box. (Hodkinson.) A most 
timely exposition of the transmission of sound 
by radio, produced by the Bray studios. The 
name Bray associated with the production igs 
assurance enough of the cleverness in anima- 
tion which 


At the 


“Radio 


the reel displays. 
little figure, the 


window is 


start, a animated 


Bug,” in a 


display shown 


He 
severely, the doctor examines the patient and 
the 


attacking passersby. stings a small boy 


leaves directions which family discover 


prescribe a radio outfit. Once it is set up, 


it becomes the center of the family entertain- 
ment. The remainder of the reel takes us to 
the broadcasting station (Westinghouse, N. J.) 


where we are shown the antennae from which 


are sent out waves. Sounds at the sending sta- 
tion cause modulations of the radio waves. 
These in turn are detected by the radio re- 
ceiver, and translated by a “detector,” which 
reproduces waves exactly like those of the 
sending station. 

A most entertaining subject, and one sure 
to interest and instruct the thousands who 


have marveled at this modern “mystery box.” 


Bird Life. 


some really remarkable views of birds in their 


(Fox.) A short reel containing 


natural surroundings. Good scenes show col- 


lectors securing eggs for breeding from peril- 


ous situations on the face of the cliff. Only 
one egg is taken from a nest, and the young 
birds are never molested. \ splendid closeup 
shows a wood thrush building her nest, the 
eggs in the nest, and later the young birds 
being fed. The fishhawk and her young are 


shown, as well as splendid views of sea gulls, 
the bird of paradise and finally the regal white 
excellent material, 
strictly educa- 
with the exceedingly 
If William Fox is at all concerned 


India. Some 


peacock of 
but 
tional 
bad titles. 


seriously marred for any 


use children by 
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“The picture is 
the quick, the 
intense way of 


presenting the 
Truth”’ 














C)KEYSTONEVIEWCO 


Delivering Milk, Venezuela 


Stereographs and slides are to the busy teacher what the 
telephone, typewriter and other labor saving devices are to the 
busy business man. 


Visual Education means greater interest from the pupils, 
better work, less effort. 


Stereographs and slides in sets arranged for primary grades, 
grammar grades, High and junior High schools, completely in- 
dexed for daily reference, are now available. 


Keystone View Company, Inc. 


Home Office and Studios 
Meadville, Pa. 


Keystone has purchased the stereoscopic and lantern slide department of Underwood and Underwood 
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Government 
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University of Senator St.Louis School St.Francis Hospital 
Texas Hiram W. Johnson Systems Fort Wayne -Ind. 
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Sun-Maid International Ford Motor Japanese 
Rasin Growers Correspondence Schools Company Government 





Choice of them all 


Churches, in Schools, in Business and in Govern- 
ntal Departments — wherever you look, Motion 
tures are being used to instruct, sell and disseminate 
rmation. It is an accredited fact that the big suc- 
s in Motion Picture Programs are made with 
ry’s. 


roster of DeVry owners includes hundreds of 
| Boards, Business Houses, Churches and Organ- 
ions to whom price is the least important item 





Mexican 
Government 





7 





n equipment is purchased—they demand the best, San Francisco 
though willing to pay many times the DeVry price Schest. yaar 


e fact remains it is impossible to improve upon 
ryfquality. 






The DeVry Corporation 


1248 Marianna Street Chicago, U.S. A. 


. = = 
Verthe First German M.£, Dept. of Public Health Oregon Schoo) 
: is Church - Chicago Springfield -Iil. Systems Drill Company 
Please Say You Saw It in Tue EpucaTIONAL SCREEN 
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about coming into the educational field, he 
needs a new title artist who can bring some- 
thing to his task besides a knowledge of the 
movies. 


INDUSTRIAL 


Felling Forest Giants. (Pathe.) One of the 
series on How the World Is Fed, Clothed and 
Sheltered. 
bering, with some of the scenes attractively 
done in color. The first part of the reel was 
filmed in the Carolinas—where we see a typical 
lumber camp, the United States Government 
inspector helping to pick the right trees for 
cutting, and actual cutting and felling opera- 
tions. Mules and oxen are used for skidding 
and hauling logs. Incidentally, there are some 
good views showing how oxen are shod—the 
huge animals swung clear of the ground and 
their feet tied to a low stump. 

The logs are swung by means of derricks 
to trains which carry them to the mill, or to 
a stream down which they can float. In this 
connection, it is a pleasure to note that the 
title-writer has actually been a help to the 
picture. He says at this point, “It is easy to 
see why permanent mills usually 


A general sort of resume of lum- 


locate on 
rivers.” 

The latter part of the reel takes us to the 
giant forests of the Northwest. There a 
tree” is trimmed to a great height for a der- 
rick. Excellent scenes show felling, and get- 
ting logs to the river and down to the mill. 

A little comedy closes the film—a scene in 
which several log-roller athletes keep their bal- 
ance on a log spinning under their feet. 


“spar 





Camphor. (Fox.) Another of the Fox Edu- 
cational subjects—the first of which were re- 
This is much 


viewed in a previous issue. reel 


classroom 


more valuable from a standpoint 
than were the earlier releases. The scene is 
laid on the island of Formosa from which 


80 per cent of the world’s supply of camphor 
comes. A globe in rotation shows the location 
of Formosa, and titles enumerate some of the 
many uses for the drug. It from 
an evergreen laurel tree which is 
closeup. Roots, trunk and branches are chipped 
finely, and bags of the chips are taken to the 


is obtained 
shown in 





OPEN THE DOOR 
Use ‘“‘*The Stream of Life’’ 
Temple Pictures, Inc., 2303 Prairie Ave., Chicago, III 
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distillery. The vaporized camphor passes 
through pipes cooled by running water, and 
the camphor is crystallized. It is then ana. 
and the transported on _ the 
backs of coolies 500 miles to the nearest raijj. | 





lyzed, product 
road. The scenes showing the lines of loaded | 
figures are among the most interesting in the| 
reel. f 
suggesting the of cam. | 
phor in hospital treatment and its use in mak. 


Views importance 

ing explosives conclude the film. 
Pekin Ducks. (Fox.) a great 

deal to be said for this brief reel, except that 


There is not 


it contains some splendid views of great num- 


bers of ducks, and shows how their food js 
chopped and taken on little cars along ele- 
vated tracks to the feed pens. Duck eggs 


are displayed, and a title informs us that nine 


weeks later the bird reaches five pounds in] 
weight. Aside from that, slang titles seriously 
lessen the usefulness of the reel for instruc- 
tional purposes. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Into this grouping must go two of the best 
films of the month—not because of any lack 
of distinct character on their part, but because 


Ree Se a am to 


they could be valuable from so many angles 


that it seems unwise to pigeonhole them de- 


The first | 


is distinctly suitable for classes in civics study- 


cisively by any other classification. 


ing city problems, or for students in geography | 
interested in the question of how cities secure 
a water supply. 

Spending Six Hundred Million a Day. (Vita-| 
A splendid reel—one of the most fin-| 
ished the Popular Classics 
—devoted to the subject of New York’s water | 
The greatest 


graph.) 


numbers in Urban 


supply, its sources and its uses 


city of the country uses 615,000,000 gallons aj 
day—a daily average of 100 gallons per person. | 
The film first shows views of the Catskills 125] 


miles from the city, and of the Croton water- 
both of to the supply. 
water is col- 
which has 
Before 
way down 
is aerated 


contribute 
the 


shed, which 


Kensico Reservoir, in which 


lected, is in the midst of an area 
been carefully tended and _ beautified. 
the 


toward the city 


water is allowed to make its 


30 miles distant, it 


in hundreds of fountains which together re- 
semble acres of artificial geysers. The valves 
which guard the flow are housed in little stone 


structures which are under guard. 


always 
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. Splendid views show the Croton dam from 
d several different viewpoints, and the routes of 
r the water between the dam and the city is 
" followed across fields—the tubes easily trace 


j ; sie: 
| able by the accompanying electric transmission 
| wires. Central Park Reservoir receives a part 
| of the flow, which is drawn upon as needed 





for various city uses. 








q One cannot fail to be impressed at the im- 
: portance of a sufficient supply of pure water 

for so large a city. The reel summarizes the 
Mt) various uses to which the water is put: for 
at park beautification, for fountains, drinking 
4 troughs for animals, household uses, street 
s sprinkling, fire fighting, ice-manufacturing, 
P.. 


and lastly, as a fundamental necessity for hu 


s of 
man life. 


] . . ‘‘The Sugar Bush”’ 
. Time. (Prizma.) Or, to be exact, a history sd - 
in | ’ + sé ’ * 3 99 ‘6 sys 9 99 
, | of man’s effort to measure time. Here again Sap’s Runnin Kettle Boilin 
’ | we have all the art of which Prizma is capable, *‘Sugarin’ Off’’ 
c- § . ‘ : . P 
} working with materia}s from the collection in 
i} the Metropolitan Muséum of Art, and with re This film lesson. (21) Making Maple Sugar, arouses 
: ; | . . : keen interest and presents the essential facts in an at- 
| productions by Palelogu The result is a Someta acbinees 
| color masterpiece. 
st ew ; 
, Man’s first attempt to measure time used to be Th 
! the principle of the sundial—a shifting shadow e 
= of some stationary object. Later, it was ob 


° + 
al served that the moon made periodic changes Ford Educational Library 


| of shape, in definite order, and with the sam 


st} number of days between (History teils us Offers 


y-} that the Chaldeans of Mesopotamia studied the 


ly} stars, and the Bible speaks of the first recorded Eleven l|.ssons upon the Common Foods. The 
; lial TI ; . ie : following subjects parallel the school course in geog- 
re} sundial. ) le first pocket timepiece resem raphy, domestic science, hom: economics and dietics: 


bles a sundial in miniature, and the first me 


| chanical timepiece is said to have been the 
a clock, FOOD LESSONS 


1) Water a contemporary of the familiar 
' hour-glass. 18) Milk as a Food. 
cs § . ; ; ; 16) Oranges and Olives (40) Wheat and Flour. 
a | The film shows table clocks of this early 17) The Honey Bee (31) A Cattle Ranch 
: / = : J = a . 19) The Banana (29) Meat Packing 
st | period, from which evolved the first form of 21) Making Maple Sugar (30) Salmon Fishing 
. } watch. The jeweled timepieces of early days 20 bbe —— and (15 ores = Shrimp 
| . “2 srowth o' ates. ishing 
j | are photographed, as well as the famous 
“1 watches of Napoleon and Marie Antoinette The food lessons are effective because of the high 
— : : , educational standard of each title and scene. Each 
So it comes down to the grandfather’s clock of lesson has a four paged synopsis with a definite method 
rs ~ . of using the motion picture in the schoolroom. 
’ Colonial days, and our modern clocks and 


watches of today. . “23° 
I- ches of toda) Progressive Schools Are Building 


* A subject beautifully done, and deserving a Ford Files Libraries 
place on any program. 
Buying Good Subjects 
d ¥ is 

Cheaper Than Renting 


e-} | If you believe in visual education 
es | you want the Educational Sereen. If Use the Non-Inflammable Standard Width 
24 you don’t believe, you need it. Film in the Classroom 
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Conducted by 
MARGARET ORNDORFF 


Motion Pictures as an Expression of—What? 


mous possibilities of the screen, haven’t 

really much idea of what those possibili- 
ties may be. Even those important persons who 
are closest to the movies’ innermost workings, and 
have one or more fingers in the very latest movie 
pies, can’t when they are pinned down tell exactly 
what they mean by “possibilities.” Or else they 
won't. They will tell you that this development 
or that development is “bound to come,” but they 
can’t say just what steps will be taken to bring it 
about. 

I wonder if it is because the screen has never 
really come into its own place; for that, I think, 
is what ails the movies today, and has, all along. 
From the beginning, the movies have been just a 
big mechanical toy, and we were all so delighted 
with it that we never noticed any fundamental 
shortcomings. 

But it has one mighty big one. Motion picture 
people are discovering the fact for themselves. 
Many of them are hugely dissatisfied with the 
things they are producing now—they feel that 
they are blundering about in the dark, but as yet 
they have only the first glimmerings of the light, 
and so they are just waiting—and blundering. 

The reason—at least one reason—is not far to 
seek. The movies began at the wrong end, that’s 
all! Here we have a wonderfully devised and 
marvelously developed means of expression, and 
up to date we haven’t discovered the thing which 
this remarkable instrument is peculiarly adapted 
to express! 

Technically and commercially the 
America tops the world, but as an expression of 
art—oh, my! This in effect is the combined opin- 
ion of those people here and abroad who are in- 
clined to take the screen seriously. Of course it 
is commercialized in this country to such an“*ex- 
tent the box office appeal is practically the only 
standard the producer recognizes, and “what the 
public wants” has been dinned into our ears so 
regularly that we are hypnotized by it. What the 
public wants and what the producer thinks it 
wants are of course two different things—but 
that’s a digression. 


Men of us who talk glibly about the enor- 


screen in 


To come back to the heart of the trouble, here 
it is: the screen has no material of its own with 
which to work. So far it has been subsisting on 
borrowed material because that was all it could 
get; but stage plays, novels and short stories are 
not what the screen needs, and who should know 
it better than the very ones who offer them for 
our approval? That they do know it betrays it- 
self in one little word that invariably appears on 
the credit sheet—“adapted.” 

Of course these stories and plays have to be 
“adapted.” The screen is no place for a sermon; 
that is distinctly the novel’s business. The very 
thing the stage is fitted to express through the 
tones of the voice is the one thing lost when! 
Thus | 
we find illusion falling flat; the motion picture 
becomes just what we have suspected it was—| 
merely a mechanical contrivance; the machinery 
(And what a lot of it there is to creak!) 


the stage play is “adapted” for the screen. 


creaks. 

There is no denying that the screen has come 
close to the real thing it was meant for in some 
of the recent pictures that have been produced, 
but we can go to see the best the screen has to 
offer and still come away disappointed. And it 
isn’t a thing we can help. About all we can do 
is wait until somebody discovers how to put into} 
some tangible form the thing the screen can best 
express. 

c. &. 
newspaper article with which he is credited. “The 
stage of the motion picture,” he says, “is set for 
the entrance of the Shakespeare of the screen. In 
its literature, as in every other department, the 
motion picture has made amazing strides in the} 
past decade. It is often and truly said that the 
motion picture has progressed as far in a few) 
short years as the stage drama progressed in sev- | 
eral hundred years. But the screen has yet to 
develop a literature of its own. To date we have 
been dependent upon novels and stage plays for a 
However, this 


DeMille comes close to the mark in 4 


great part of our story material. 
is changing in favor of the original story.” 


The newspaper comment on this statement ran 





in part as follows: 


“He believes very strongly 
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in the rapid development 
of a screen literature that 
will compare favorably 
with the literature of the 
spoken drama. And he 
believes that one or more 
truly great writers of 
original screen plays will 


emerge in the near fu- 


” 


ture. ; 

Mary Pickford strength- 
ens the case. In future, 
she thinks, screen stories 


will be much simpler and 


more direct in their ap- 
peal and in their presen- 
tation. They are too 


complicated now, she tells 






The 
me. There must be more 
action and less talking 
about it. The plot must 
work out before the eyes 
of the 

must be 
into history via the 
title for the situation upon 


alme 


spectators — there 
no delving back 
sub- 
which the action hinges. 
Paul Bern has this to 
say: “The motion picture 
will portray more and 
more mental 
rather than merely physi- 
cal action. The things a 
thinks in a situation are 


situations 


man tense greater 
than his actions. 

“A woman may say to her lover, ‘Get away from 
me. I don’t want to see you again!’ She may 
turn away. But she is thinking of other things 
of a time when he made a sacrifice for her, or of 
a garden where he made tender love to her. That 


is what the motion picture must express.” 


Production Notes 

Rumors are about that 
will play in Goldwyn’s production of 
On the other hand, I learned from what I con- 


Rodolph Valentino 


“ 


Ben-Hur.” 


sider an authoritative source that Joseph Schild- 
kraut will play the title role, for of course that 
is the part in question. In the meantime the 
Goldwyn publicity department invites the public 
to make its own selection of an ideal cast for the 
story and send it to Robert McIntyre, casting di- 
rector 







selection of 
standard films 15 
st unlimited 


have the steady clearness of the strictly theatrical machines, even at such 

long distances as 115 feet. 

The price of the Zenith is extremely moderate, yet its wearing quality and 

workmanship are remarkable. Uses Mazda Lamp, requiring no adjustment, 

and Universal Motor. 
Takes any standard film. 

guaranteed. Easily operated by anyone anywhere. Portable, weighs 50 Ibs. 


SAFETY PROJECTOR COMPANY 
310-312 West Second St. 


In writing for catalog, please mention this magazine 


From HoLtywoop 29 


Perfectly 
Steady 
Projection 


Depends primarily upon skillful 
accuracy in the construction of 
the projector, rather than upon 
its size and weight. It is for this 
reason that pictures shown with 


ZENITH 


Motion Picture 
Projector 





















Stereopticon attachment, if desired. Fully 


Duluth, Minn. 


This department resists the temptation to pick 
a cast, but expresses the hope that Mr. McIntyre 
will remember that Ben-Hur was only 
years old at the opening of the story, 


seventeen 
and cast 
the part accordingly. 
Since the award of 
Joseph 


Photoplay’s medal to 
“Tol’able David,” his 
His “Java Head” is 
now in production at the Paramount studios, with 
Leatrice Joy as the Chinese woman, George Mel- 
ford directing “The Bright Shawl” goes to 
Richard Barthelmess who will be directed by John 
S. Robertson, fresh from Mary Pickford’s “Tess.” 
His “Wild Oranges” will be filmed by Goldwyn, 
and “The Three Black Pennys” will certainly turn 
up before long. 

Other Goldwyn announcements of interest 
include the appointment of June Mathis as Edi- 


Hergesheimer’s 
stories are in great demand. 


torial Director of their Culver City studios, and 
the addition of that clever title writer, Katharine 
Hilliker to their staff of writers, as well as the 
acquisition of the famous Eric Von Stroheim, 
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available. 


Operation is entirely automatic. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 








The Model BC Balopticon is an unusually practical outfit for class rooms or medium 
size school auditoriums, as it can be used for long projection distances when necessary. 
It is equipped with a 600-watt Mazda lamp, the most powerful that can be attached 
to an ordinary lamp socket, so that it can be used where only regular current is 


The construction throughout is of the same high 
standard that characterizes all Bausch & Lomb projection apparatus. 


Bausch :£F |lomb Optical ©. 
WASHINGTON 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Leading American Makers of Microscopes, Photographic and Ophthalmic Lenses, 
Binoculars, Automobile Lenses, and Other High Grade Optical Products. 


A Bausch & Lomb 
Balopticon Designed 


Especially for 
Schools 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LONDON 


Projection Apparatus, 








whose first picture will be Frank Norris’ “Mc- 
Teague.” 
Mary Pickford announces that Ernest Lu- 


bitsch will direct her in “Dorothy Vernon of 
Haddon Hall.” Edward Knobloch is writing the 
continuity. 

According to an announcement by 
A. Rowland, general manager of Associated First 
National Pictures, that organization is to add pic- 
Up to now, 


Richard 


ture production to its other aciivities. 
First’ National has been a distributing organiza- 
tion for the benefit of independent producers. 
Maurice Tourneur has been engaged to direct two 
pictures, the first of which is Crittenden Mar- 
riot’s “The Isle of Dead Ships.” Also Allen Holu- 
bar will direct “The White Frontier.” 

Douglas Fairbanks has postponed the pro- 
duction of “Monsieur Beaucaire” because he wants 
to do a pirate story. We can envisage the famous 
smile behind the mustachios of Captain Kidd! 

Frances Hodgson Burnett’s “A 
Quality” has been purchased by Universal for 
Priscilla Dean. 


Lady of 


Monte Blue, the Danton of “Orphans of the 


Storm,” will appear as Doctor Kennicott in 


Warner Brothers’ production of “Main Street.” 
Vitagraph will release 


twenty-four special 


pictures during 1923, and will enlarge its dis- 


tributing department to accept a larger number of 
independent productions than formerly. 


Florence Vidor plays the name part in Booth 
Tarkington’s “Alice Adams,” which is directed 
by Rowland V. Lee. 

Eugene Walter’s stage play, “The Easiest 


once filmed with Clara Kimball Young, is 


Way,” 


to be said, for the re-entrance of 


Ferdinand Pinney 


revived, it is 
Theda Bara into the pictures. 
Earle will direct. 

William DeMille’s next picture 
“Grumpy,” the stage version of which was played 
Theodore Roberts and May Mac- 


will be 


by Cyril Maud. 
\voy head the cast. 

The Film Guild will offer four pictures, star- 
ring Glenn Hunter, now playing in the dramatic 
version of “Merton of the Movies.” They are: 
“Second Fiddle,” by Frank Tuttle, “The Lap of 
Luxury,” by Townsend Martin and Frank Tuttle, 
Percy MacKaye’s romance of witchcraft 
(mentioned previously in this and 
one other, the title of which is not announced. 

Joseph Schildkraut is to make a 
Oscar Wilde’s “The Picture of Dorian Grey” 
some time this winter. The story will be told en- 


Salem 
department ) 


tirely without titles. 
(Concluded on page 42) 
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Official Department of 


The National Academy of Visual Instruction 


OFFICERS 
President—DupLey Grant Hays, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Chicago. 
Vice-President—Mrs. CLairE S. THomas, State Department of Education, Raleigh, N. C. 
Secretary—J. V. ANKENEY, University of Missouri, Columbia 
Treasurer—C, R. TooTHAKER, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
DupLey Grant Hays, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Chicago. 
W. H. Duprey, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
W. M. Grecory, School of Education, Cleveland. 
A. G. BAatcom, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Newark 
J. W. SHEPHERD, University of Oklahoma, Norman 
CarLtos CUMMINGS, Society of Natural Sciences, Buffalo. 


A. W. Aprams, University of State of New York, Albany 


A department conducted by the Secretary of the Academy for the dissemination of 
Academy news and thought. All material appearing here is wholly on the authority 
and responsibility of the Academy. 


A Teachers’ Institute on Visual Education 


By One Who Was There 


(We art particularly glad to be able to offer this account, written by one 
of the important participants in this most significant experiment. The success 
of the Bloomington institute sets an example worth following in other coun- 
ties and in other states. No better means can be found for hastening progress 
in this new field.—Editor’s note. ) 


REAL live institute,” one teacher ex any doubt which he had harbored in his mind. 
claimed at the close of the Saturday The mid-winter McLean County institute was 
afternoon program of the McLean pronounced his best, which was saying a great 
County Mid-Winter Institute, held December 7, deal, because the mid-winter meeting has always 
8 and 9 in the high school auditorium at Bloom ven of the highest standard. Each year the in- 
ington, III stitute has discussed one live topic, no expense 
“Yes,” a second teacher added. “It has been being spared to secure the service of experts to 
another of Superintendent Moore's good _ insti- lead the discussion. 
tutes, only better than any before.” Superintendent Moore secured the service of F. 
“Why, there is more to this ‘Visual Education’ Dean McClusky of the University of Illinois to 
than I had ever dreamed of before,” said a third help organize this institute. Together they worked 
teacher. “I am going to see our superintendent out a program of lectures and exhibits which 
at once and find out why we don’t have some of would develop the topic in a concrete and simple 
these materials in our schools.” manner. Each lecture was consciously placed so 
County Superintendent Moore had wondered that the whole program would represent a unit 
whether his selection of Visual Education for thi of thought on visual education, giving the audience 
topic of his institute would prove to be a wis« a clear understanding of the value of the move- 
choice, but the interest and enthusiasm displayed ment. Hence, each lecture and exhibit was like 


by his teachers in the three-day session dispelled a chapter in a book which the reader could not 
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afford to miss if he was to understand the entire 
volume. 

The first speaker on the program, Dr. McClusky, 
outlined the present status of visual education, 
contrasting the effects of propaganda versus re- 
search in the development of the movement. 

Dudley Grant Hays, Director of Visual Instruc- 
tion in the Chicago schools, followed with a sketch 
of the growth of visual education in the Chicago 
schools and its present standing. Prof. Hays 
pointed out problems which he faced, problems 
the smaller cities will also have to solve. This 
lecture was interrupted from time to time by 
questions from the audience, showing how quickly 
the teachers entered into the spirit of the con- 
ference. 

Mr. McClusky’s second lecture opened the Fri- 
day meetings with an illustrated account of some 
experiments which had been carried out by Prof. 
Freeman, himself and others on the efficiency of 
presenting subject matter through different me- 
diums of visual instruction. 

Then Prof. F. N. Freeman of the University 
of Chicago carried forward the concepts raised 
in the first talks by a careful exposition of the 
psychology of concrete experience and an analysis 
of the types of visual experience. This material 
he covered in two lectures. 

Up to this point the teachers attending the 
institute had not only attended the lectures but 
had been directed from the platform by the lec- 
turers, both from their discussions and through 
announcements, to the exhibits of all types of 
visual education’s materials. 

The teachers had seen slides and stereographs 
and films demonstrated. Museum exhibits of dif- 
ferent types, models, charts and wall pictures were 
examined. All types of apparatus for visual edu- 
cation were explained. 

It was at this point of the program that Prof. 
Hays lectured on how to administer and care for 
visual materials in a school system, a discussion 
which was pointed to answer some of the admin- 
istrative and practical problems which the novice 
in visual education must face. 

The institute was closed by Mr. McClusky’s 
summary of the work of the institute and some 
concrete suggestions on how to solve some of the 
teaching problems the visual educator confronts 


ORNELL UNIVERSITY will offer two 


Education during the 
Alfred W. Abrams, 


State 


courses in Visual 


coming summer term. 


Chief of the 


Visual Instruction Division, 


Tue NATIONAL ACADEMY 


The Educational Screen 


in terms of the testing 


imagery. 


technique of Visual 

As we stated above, the lectures were only a 
part of the program. In order to make the jn. 
stitute an example of what it was discussing 
samples of all types of visual aids had been 
placed on exhibition. No samples were included 
which had not proved their worth in actual class- 
room use. Commercial concerns not only ex- 
hibited their equipment, but staged actual 
demonstrations of how to use visual aids in the 
class-room. The Bloomington schools exhibited 
types of visual aids they were using, ranging from 
materials used for Latin classes in high school 
down to the kindergarten sand pans. 

The entire second floor corridor and four class- 
rooms of the Bloomington high school were filled 
with exhibits to which the teachers were directed 
in such a way that each and every display, com- 
mercial or otherwise, played a defirgte part in the 
program. 

The average attendance at the institute was over 
five hundred. Although by Friday it was evident 
that the institute was a success, the real test came 
Saturday when the afternoon attendance showed 
four times the number anticipated. Superintend- 
ents from neighboring counties, and students from 
Illinois Normal University and Illinois Wesleyan 
University arrived to get a glimpse of the insti- 
tute on visual education. The lecturers and ex- 
hibitors were all enthusiastic over the keen interest 
in their efforts displayed by the teachers. 

Certainly this institute, the first of its kind in 
the Middle West, that visual 
education is here to function in our schools and 
that teachers and school men want to know more 
and more about this new movement to vitalize our 


has demonstrated 


curriculum. 

Exhibits were displayed from the Cleveland 
Educational Museum, the Field Museum of Chi- 
cago, The Philadelphia Commercial Museum, THe 
EpuCATIONAL SCREEN, the International Harvester 
Company, the Elson Art Company, the Blooming- 
ton public schools, the Jewel Models, the Spencer 
Lens Co., the Keystone View Co., the De Vry 
Corporation, the Victor Animatograph Co., the 
Bausch & Lomb Co., the Society for Visual Edu- 
cation and the Acme Projector Co. 


Department of Education, New York, will be in 
charge. J. V. Ankeney of the University of Mis- 
souri will give two courses in Visual Education 
at the University of California summer session 
which is held at Los Angeles this year. 
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HE following tentative program for the 
session of the National Academy of Visual 
held in with 


Instruction, to be connection 


N. E. A. meeting at Cleveland, has been arranged 

by the Committee of which W. H. Gregory is 

chairman. The held at the 

Cleveland School of Education, Room 216. 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 

9 A. M. 
1. Visual Education ; Its scope, meaning and value. 
DupLey Grant Hays, 

President of National Academy of Visual 
Instruction and Director of Visual Educa- 
tion, Chicago Public Schools. 

9 Practical Visual Instruction. 
Supt. H. G. Jones, 
Cleveland Public Schools. 
3, Visual Education in Berkeley. 
Supt. H. B. Witson, 
Berkeley, California. 
..School of Education Cafeteria. 
1 P. M. 
1. Visual Education in the United States. 
(Statistical Summary. ) 
A. P. Hots, 
Of the Committee on Research under the 
Commonwealth Fund. 
9 Testing a Film—‘“Iron and Steel.” (A Class 
Room test to show the Details of a simple test. ) 
Dr. F. DEAN McC.usky, 
Dept. of Education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 
3. Testing the Moving Picture. 
Dr. FRANK N. FREEMAN, 
School of Education, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
WEDNESDAY 
9A. M. 
1. Demonstration Lesson with Lantern 
Mr. SHERMAN Howe, 
Supt. of Schools, Corning, N. Y. 
2. Using Lantern Slides in Visual Education 
\. W. ABRAMS, 
Chief of Bureau of Visual Education, 
Albany, N. Y. 
3. Building a Lantern Slide Collection for a City 
System—( Method, Cost, etc.) 
RUPERT PETERS, 
Director of Visual Instruction, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
.. School of Education Cafeteria 


meetings will be 


1923 


Lunch... 


Slides. 


Lunch... 


HE added to 


our membership roll during December: 


following names have been 
Active 
Elizabeth Randolph, Teacher, Webster School, 
11th and Clinton, St. Louis, Missouri. 
F. S. Moffett, Visual and 
matics, 808 Greene St., Piqua, Ohio. 
W. T. Heilman, Principal Columbus Normal 
School, 49 Euclid Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


Education Mathe- 
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1 P.M, 
1. Teaching of Geography by Pictures. 
EpitH PARKER, 
University of Chicago. 
2. National Exchange for Lantern Slides. 
Dr. C. E. CUMMINGS, 
Director of Visual Education, Buffalo, N. Y. 
3. Report of Committee. 
1. The Lantern Slides and the Film in Education. 
McCLusky—ABRAMS. 
6 P. M. 
Banquet 
(School of Education Dining Room) 
$1.50 per plate 
(To insure reservation send check for $1.50 
to W. H. Gregory, School of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio.) 
Educational Film.” 
Dr. May A. Burcess, 
Education Film Expert. 
2. Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America. 
Report of Committee. 
THURSDAY 
9 A. M. 
1. Material for Film Instruction in City Classes. 
E, H. REeEper, 
Director of Visual Instruction, 
2. A Program for State Wide Film Instruction. 
CHARLES ROACH, 
Ames, Iowa. 
Cooperation in the Foreign Film Loans, Plans 
for Practical Operation. 
CHARLES TOOTHAKER 
Curator, Philadelphia Commercial Museum. 
1. Technique cf Chart Construction. 
ProFessor J. V. ANKENEY, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
». A Summary of Definite Research Problems in 
Visual Education. 
Pror. J. W. SHEPHERD, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 
6. Visual Instruction Courses for Teachers. 
Report of the Committee. 
Special Note 
Demonstration Lessons 


1. “The 


1. Films. 
In the Observation School of the Cleve- 
land School of Education, there will be 

four film lessons each day 

2. Slides. 

3. Pictures. 

1. Stereographs. 

5. Exhibit Material. 


J. C. Muerman, Bureau of 


ington, D. C. 


Education, Wash- 


Associates 
Peter A. C. Petersen, Teacher, Logan High 
School, 440 W. ist South Street, Logan, Utah. 


H. L. Reed, Instructor, Dixie Normal College, 
Saint George, Utah. 
C. P. Rockwood, Principal, Kimball School, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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HE Academy has not abandoned its inten- 
‘i to institute a film review service. 
Certain details have to be worked out before 
the committees can begin to function. The per- 


sonnel of the committee is as follows: 


Eastern States 


A. C. Balcom, Chairman, Asst. Supt. of Schools, 
Newark, N. J. 

C. R. Toothaker, Curator Commercial Museum, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

John A. Hollinger, Pittsburgh Public Schools, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

F. W. Perkins, Motion Picture Laboratory, U. 
S. D. A., Washington, D. C. 

W. C. Crosby, Bureau of Community Service, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Central States 

Edwin H. Reeder, Chairman Board of Educa- 
tion, Detroit, Michigan. 

W. R. Dudley, Chief Bureau of Visual Instruc- 
tion, Madison, Wisconsin. 

F, Dean McCluskey, Dean Instructor in Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Charles Roach, Visual Education Service, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Mrs. Claire S. Thomas, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. 

Western States 

J. M. Shepherd, Chairman, Director Depart- 
ment of Visual Education, University of Okla., 
Norman, Okla. 

R. F. Egner, Bureau of Visual 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 

C. W. Salzer, State Normal School, Emporia, 
Kansas. 

A. Loretta Clark, Supervisor of Visual Educa- 


tion, Los Angeles, California. 
kota Visual Instruction Service is doing 


® research work toward his doctor’s degree 


at the University of Chicago this year. Much of 


Instruction, 





P. HOLLIS, formerly of the North Da- 








THe NATION 


The final program of the NationalAcademy’s session 


with the N. E. A. Convention will be printed in this department in the 
February issue. 
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his work is in connection with the Committee of 
Research on Visual Instruction under the Com- 
monwealth Fund. 


HE secretary has received a communication 
"[ pesisioning the Executive Committee for 
* permission to amend the Constitution (see 
constitution Article VII) in the foliowing par- 
ticulars : 
MEMORANDUM TO THE 
COMMITTEE 
In accord with Article VI of the Constitution 
of the Academy, we hereby petition the Executive 
that the Proposals for 
amending the Constitution be to the 
Academy as its next Annual Meeting. 
Proposal A 
That Article III, Section II B, 
striking out “and are not engaged in the manu- 
facture or sale of or not financially interested in 


EXECUTIVE 


Committee following 


submitted 


be amended by 


the manufacture or sale of Visual Instruction 
material.” 
Proposal B 
That Article III, Section II B, be further 


amended by changing the fee from $1.00 to $2.00, 
Proposal C 


That Article III, Section II, be amended by 
adding “G. State and local Professional Visual 
Education organizations may affiliate with the 


Academy by paying a fee of $5.00, thereby be- 
coming a local affiliated or state affiliated organ- 
ization. Such organization is then entitled to a 
charter commemorating this affiliation.” 
(Signed. ) 
ANKENEY., 
3ROW NING, 


J. V. 
Cc. & 





*Kindly indicate your O. K. or rejection after 
each Proposal. 
Executive Com- 
a proposal. 


Unanimous consent of the 


mittee is required for a vote on 
Otherwise it will be held over to the next regular 


meeting (see constitution). 


in connection 
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Fire Safety! 


Inquiries Invited 
from Reputable 
Representatives 











The Magazine Is 
Removable and 
Is Carried With- 
in the Case. 


Ghe BEACON PROJECTOR 


A wonderful machine for wonderful results. 
Clear cut, steady picture. No flicker. No 
vibration. Quiet. Mechanically perfect! 
Fire safety—you can show a single picture as 
a “still” for hours with NO DANGER OF 
IGNITION! 

In every practical respect, the BEACON is as 
perfect as the best theatrical projectors, even 
to the straight line film feed. 
Simple—Safe—Practical for the School, the 
Church or the Home. 


Write for Interesting Particulars. 


BEACON PROJECTOR COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


521-531 West 57th St. New York, N. Y. 
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The Educationat Screen 


Official Department of 


The Visual Instruction Association of America 


OFFICERS 


Presidenti—Ernest L. CRANDALL, Director of Lectures and Visual Instruction in the New 


York Schools, New York City. 


Vice-President—A. G. Batcom, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Newark, New Jersey. 


Recording Secretary—Don Cartos Extis, formerly Director of Motion Picture Division of 
United States Department of Agriculture. ; 


Treasurer—Cuartes H. Mitts, Director of Publicity of the Boy Scouts of America. 


Corresponding Secretary—RowkAND Rocers, Instructor in Motion Picture Production at 


Columbia University. 


This department is conducted by the Association to present items of 
interest on visual education to members of the Association and the public. 
The Educational Screen assumes no responsibility for the views 


herein expressed. 


What the Association Proposes to Do 


By Don Carlos Ellis, Recording Secretary. 


N order to accomplish its purposes of serving 
as a clearing house for ideas and information 
regarding visual aids to instruction, of bringing 


together producers, distributors apd users of such 
visual aids, in order to promote, and in general 
to further the cause of visual instruction by every 
possible means through common understanding 
and community of effort, the Visual Instruction 
Association of America has laid down for itself 
certain very definite means to these ends. 


~ 


It proposes— 


A) To classify, list, evaluate and disseminate 


information concerning material of visual in- 
struction valuable for school use. It will begin 
with motion pictures and has called upon pro- 
ducers and distributors of instructional films to 
supply classified lists of their product for the 
association’s catalogue. As rapidly as possible, 
all accessible educational films will be screened 
and evaluated by the association’s reviewing 
committee and such as are found valuable 
placed upon the approved list. Films, slides, 


charts, etc., thus approved will be cross indexed 
under topics, so that information concerning 
aids on a given subject can be readily forth- 


coming. This service is to include the products 
not only of producers, manufacturers and dis- 
tributors who are members of the Association, 
but of all other educational companies who will 
submit their product for review in listing. From 
time to time classified lists of approved films 
will be published in the EpucaTionAL SCREEN 
and through other appropriate channels. A 
similar procedure will later be followed with 
other visual aids, such as stereopticon slides and 
stereographs. 

To personal inquirers regarding visual aids 
which are received by the Association, direct 
replies will be sent when the information de- 
sired is available to the Association, and, unless 
requested otherwise, inquiries for materials will 
then be referred to the company or corporation 
handling such material. 


(B) To conduct similar investigations regarding 


accessories and equipment, such as projection 
apparatus and screens, and make known the 
results. The mechanics of visual education are 
changing and improving almost as rapidly as 
the material itself, and the teacher who is not 
kept abreast of the new developments is at a 
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serious disadvantage. 

(C) To maintain a classified list of visual in- 
struction material, which is not available but is 
in demand, as a guide to producers. 

(D) To investigate which are the best pedagogical 
methods of utilizing material of visual instruc- 
tion in school work and make known to teachers 
and others interested the results of these in- 
vestigations. Therefore, the association will 
keep in touch with those who are using visual 
aids for instruction and will conduct independ- 
ent tests for the purpose of ascertaining and 
demonstrating the best methods. 

(E) To notify schools and school systems of the 
service the Association is rendering, in order 
that they may take advantage of it and that 
the service may be put to the widest possible 
use. 

(F) To maintain the policy of bringing together 
the various for the develop- 
ment of visual that producers, 
distributors, users and those who are only gen- 
erally interested may better cooperate among 
themselves and with one another. The Associa- 
tion will therefore constantly work to bring 
these various elements together directly and by 
serving as a channel for the 
ideas between different members of each group 


factors working 


instruction s¢ 


interchange of 


and between groups, and by proposing the sub- 
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ject matter and form of such cooperation gen- 
erally and in specific matters. It will for these 
purposes cooperate not only with individual 
members of these groups, but also with asso- 
ciations other bodies interested in the 
advancement of any form of visual instruction. 

(G) To work for uniform and favorable legisla- 
tion regarding the use of film and projectors in 
schools. Laws are desirable, permitting the use, 
under safe regulations of any kind of film in 
the class room, in portable projectors approved 
by the boards of education. 

(H) To aid in the establishment of state, local 
and municipal Visual Instruction. Associations 
which will be affiliated with the parent organiza- 
tion and will undertake to accomplish locally 
what the national body has undertaken on the 
wider 


or 


scale. 

In general, the task undertaken is an aggressive 
and constructive campaign to unite and put to 
work all forces having to do with visual educa- 
tion in school work to the end that their common 
may best be for the advancement of our 
national ideals. 


cause 


Many problems must yet be solved, many details 
of procedure worked out, as we proceed? but the 
for which we strive can be attained if all 
the elements which we are bringing together will 
lend to the plan their whole-hearted cooperation. 


goal 


A Suggestion for 


Local Visual Instruction Associations 
By Ernest R. Crandall, President 


S there a local visual instruction association in 
If there is not, there ought 
A half dozen 
Also or- 


your community ? 

to be. Numbers do not count. 
earnest persons can start a movement. 
ganized contacts and the interchange of experience 
will generate more practical wisdom than can be 
absorbed from books or periodicals. 

It is the earnest hope of the Visual Instruction 
Association of America that community 
which manifests any interest whatever in visual 
instruction will evolve a local association for affili- 
ation with the national body. 

The following account 


every 


indicates one of the 
types of activity that any local association can 
engage in to promote interest in and understand- 
ing of visual instruction. 
MEETING PRESIDENT 
During “National Education Week,” the Visual 
Instruction of New York, through 
circular letters and through the press, called at- 


tention to certain schools that are doing particu- 


HARDING'S SUGGESTION 


Association 


larly effective work in visual instruction, suggest- 
ing that other principals and teachers visit these 
schools. Incidentally the schools chosen had no 
warning, as our desire was to have shown only 
what is regularly going on there. 

In the Association arranged special 
demonstrations of various types of visual materials 
in a centrally located auditorium on four after- 
noons during the week. Some of these materials, 
such as circulating natural history collections, text- 
books of illustration, 
stereoscopes some approved 
types of projection apparatus, and a new kind of 
colored slide produced by an economical process 
In 


every other instant, however, the correct use and 


addition 


notable for effectiveness 


and _ stereographs, 


of color photography, were merely on show. 


application of the materials shown were carefully 


discussed by someone familiar with approved 
methods in visual instruction, so far as these 
have been evolved. The following condensed 


summary of the ground covered will give some 
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idea of the range and suggestiveness of these 
programs. 
TOPICS TREATED AND HOW ILLUSTRATED 

United States Geography—American Indus- 
tries; the making of pottery, the cotton industry, 
agriculture, irrigation. (Stereopticon slides and 
motion pictures. ) 

South American Geography—Topography, 
harbors, the Coffee Industry. (Stereopticon 
slides. ) 

United States History — Revolutionary 
period—A remarkable film entitled “The Cradle 
of the Washingtons and Home of the Franklins,” 
made in England by the historian, Mr. Arthur 
Branscomb, and sent to this country with the en- 
dorsement of the Sulgrave Institution, was shown 
by Mr. Branscomb himself. This beautiful film de- 
picts Sulgrave Manor, the ancestral home of the 
Washingtons and the surrounding Northampton- 
shire country, whence not only the Washington 
family, but the forebears of Benjamin Franklin 
and John Adams migrated to America. Stereopti- 
con views of the life and times of George Wash- 
ington were also shown. 

Hygiene and Physical Training—l’osture 
cleanliness, care of the teeth, value of exercise 
and form in running, vaulting, diving and swim- 
ming. (Colored posters, stereopticon slides and 
“retarded” motion pictures.) These slow motion 
films are a remarkable contribution to visualiza- 
tion, wherever an analysis of movements or opera- 
tions is desired. 

Biclogy—Habits and life history of the ant. 
(Stereopticon slides and motion pictures.) 

Physica! Geography—The hemispheres and 
the meaning of latitude and longitude; cause, be- 
havior and effects of volcanoes. (Motion pic- 
tures.) 

Art—Appreciation of the best in architecture 
and sculpture; art for the child; appreciation of 
nature. (Stereopticon slides, including a set of 
beautifully colored natural views synchronized 
with music. ) 

Civics—Activities of the United States Post 
Office; functions of the Federal Reserve Bank. 
(Motion pictures. ) 

Ethics—Various aspects of character build- 
ing illustrated by colored posters. The value of 
the poster or placard is often overlooked even by 
visual instructionists. 

General Science—Radio; habitat and habits 
of the gray squirrel. (Stereopticon slides and mo- 
tion pictures, including a film demonstrating the 
most economical method of constructing an 


amateur radio set.) 
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Domestic Art—Costume design, from the 
practical and vocational as well as the aesthetic 
standpoint. (Motion pictures. ) 

English—American literature. Introduction 
to Longfellow’s “Miles Standish.” (Stereopticop 
views and motion pictures. ) 

It should be noted that the stereopticon views 
shown were from various sources, including not 
only publicly owned collections but the work of 
recognized makers. Similarly the films employed 
embraced not only those specifically produced for 
educational purposes, but some industrial films 
modified to meet educational needs. Examples! 
were given also both of the standard and of the 
narrow gauge film still required in this state for 
showing without a booth and licensed operator. 
More specific details as to any particular item in 
the program will be furnished gladly by the 
Corresponding Secretary of the Visual Instruction 
\ssociation of America. The entire demonstra- 
tion was effected without one penny of expense, 
through the friendly and harmonious cooperation 
not alone of school people and public officials, but 
of our commercial members, natural competitors 
in some instances, cheerfully handling one an- 
other's exhibits. 


GO AND DO LIKEWISE 


These meetings were open not only to teachers, 
but to parents and citizens. Our aim is to “sell” 
the idea of visual instruction, both to educators 
and to the public, as a vitally needed reform in the 
educational process. If it is anything less than} 
that, it is not entitled to all the fuss and feathers 
with which its advocates invest it. If it is a 
genuine reform then it must be put across, as all 
reforms have been, by intelligent and _ persistent 
propaganda 

There is no community so small or so back- 
ward that something could not be done by some 
determined group or individual to call attention to 
the efficacy of the visual appeal in education. In 
this instance we merely seized upon President 
Harding’s proclamation as a pretext for staging 
these demonstrations. Hereafter we shall make 
them an annual or even a semi-annual feature 
in addition to our other activities. Wherever you 
are and whatever your resources, it is possible for 
you to start some sort of regularly recurrent dem- 
onstration. We are speaking now to any visual 
instruction enthusiast under whose eye this may 
fall. If you do not do it, no one else will. Until 
some one does it, the cause will lag for lack of 


recognition, 
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Among the Producers 


(This department belongs to the commercial companies whose activi- 
ties have a real and important bearing on progress in the v'sual field. 

Within our space limitations we shall reprint each month, from data 
supplied by these companies, such material as seems to offer most infor- 
mational and news value to our readers. 

We invite all serious producers in this field to send us their literature 


regularly.— Editor.) 
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Radio on the Screen—A Review of 


the Scientific American Film 
Some time ago we announced in our col 
umns our entrance into the motion picturé 
field. We to!d of an arrangement between the 


Educational Films Corporation and the Scie 


tiic American for the purpose of producing 


scientific motion pictures which would be as 
instructive and authentic as they would bi 


entertaining to the usual theater audience. The 
result of this fortunate combination is the film 
“Via Radio”’—a single reel film which tells in 
fifteen short minutes what every person should 
know regarding present-day rad’o communi 
cation. 

“Via Radio” rapidly unfolds the principles ot 
communication, whether by means of light 
waves, sourd waves, electric waves or radio 
waves. It shows how all these methods call 
for the production of vibrations at the trans 
mitting end, and the interception of these sams 
vibrations at the receiving end The manner 


in which the human voice molds or modulates 


an electric current is clearly depicted, and the 


path of such a current across the United States, 


irom the Atlantic to the Pa ( i the trans 
continental telephone line, is shown step by 
step. 

So much for guided communication by 
means of electric waves The film soon takes 
us into radio and we soon learn, as the film 
story unfolds, that there is nothing formidabk 
about radio, after all. It is simply a matter of 
generating electromagnetic waves by means of 
powerful high-frequency ilternators, or by 
means of vacuum tubes, which are little mor‘ 
than large electric lamps with a few additional 
elements inside the glass bulb, thrown in for 
good measure. 

“Via Radio” devotes quite some footag« to 
the radio broadcasting station where the 
aftists play and the singers sing, while th 
sounds are gathered in by an inconspicuous 


screened windows not 


plate 


round metal affair with 


much larger than a soup and standing 


39 
upright on a table, which is known as the 
microphone. The microphone impresses the 


sounds on an electric current; that current im- 
presses its variations on a more powerful cur- 
ent which in turn impresses the variations on 
the radio waves which are propagated in all 


directions from the station. At distant points 
] 


the I’steners intercept these waves, pass them 
through a little device known as the detector, 


which translates the electric variations back 
into sound waves. 
Some of the lesser known features of radio 


been 


woven into the film, “Via Radio,” in 
the radio 
We learn how 
a ship, calling up a radio compass station, is 
located 


the 


have 


a most interesting fashion. Thus 


compass is explained in detail. 
by means of two loops of wire, and 
direction of both loops serves to determine 
the exact location of the ship on a chart. Tele- 
phoning from shore to ship is also shown in 
detail. 


Che 


oO 1n 


been produced at the Coronet 


the full co- 
American 


film has 


Providence, R. I., with 
operation of the 
staff the 


the 


Scientific editorial 
writing of the 


of the 


from planning and 


ecenario, to cutting and editing 


finished film 


Amateur Mction P‘cture Outfit 
Developed by Eastman Kodak Company 


Home movies, among other things, will act 
as feeders to motion picture theatres accord- 
ing to the Eastman Kodak Company who have 
just announced the successful development of 
outfit. Just as the phono- 


has helped so wonderfully 


an amateur’ movie 


graph for example 
in popularizing opera and the better things in 


music, so will home motion pictures be in a 


position to educate popular taste in screen 
offerings his, at least, is the belief of the 
Eastman industry whose stake in the movie 
theatre world is considerable. 

The amateur outfit developed by the Kodak 


consists of a taking camera and a 


The 


Company 


taking camera which weighs 


projector 





} 
| 
tl 
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only seven pounds, is daylight loading and so 
simplified mechanically as to enable the ama- 
teur to take motion pictures with the same 
facility as he has recorded snapshots. The 
projector, equipped with a two inch lens for 
ordinary home use, will fill a screen 30x 40 at 
a distance of 18 feet and a 40x 54 screen at 21 
feet. This projector to be known as the Koda- 
scope is motor driven, entirely automatic in 
operation and once threaded requires no 
further attention until the reel is exhausted. 

The film on which the motion picture Kodak 
system is based is of special size being 11/16 
inches in width as against the standard width 
of 13%-inches with pictures 1 c.x33% as com- 
pared with standard pictures of 1 inchx% 
inches. This is coated with a special emulsion 
which, by a reverse process, yields a direct 
positive. These prints can be duplicated in a 
special printer and can also be enlarged to 
standard size for theatre use. This special film, 
is of the non-inflamable type made from cellu- 
lose acetate. Five pictures on the small film, 
it will be seen, will occupy the same length as 
two on the standard so that 100 feet of Cine 
Kodak film will be equivalent to 250 feet of 
standard and 400 foot reel equal to a thousand 
foot standard reel. 

The diminutive taking camera, to be known 
as the Cine Kodak, is on the whole of standard 
type. It is fitted with a Kodak anastigmat 
lens, working at 5.3.5, permitting pictures to 
be made under poor light conditions. The 
finder is just above the lens and by an in- 
genious attachment changes the position of its 
image as the lens is focused. In this way the 
image is shown through the center of the field 
at all times. The lens has a focusing lever 
carried through to the back and can be focused 
for any distance from infinity to four feet. The 
diaphragm control is in the left hand corner 
where it can be regulated easily. In the center 
of the back is a footage indicator. The crank 
turns normally twice a second, taking pictures 
at the standard rate of 16 per second. After 
exposure the film is removed in its magazine 
and sent to the Company for development just 
as in the early days of roll-film. 

Two factors that have heretofore hampered 
extension of motion picture photography to 
the amateur—the burden of the equipment and 
the cost—have consequently been overcome in 
the new outfit. The ease and facility of opera- 
tion were clearly demonstrated before the 
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American Chemical Society at Rochester, by 
Dr. C. E. Kenneth Mees, Director of Eastman 
Research Laboratory, when a picture of some 
of the notables present taken at the opening 
of the meeting was shown on the screen at 
the close. 


DeVry Activities in 
South America 


Mr. J. E. A. Retzlaff, for years in the ex. 
port business throughout the world, and untij 
recently, connected with a large exporting firm 
in New York, has just reached South America, | 
for the purpose of bringing to these govern. 
ments, the most approved methods of Visual 
Instruction. 

He is travelling in the interests of the De. 
Vry Corporation, and is making a tour of 
South America, which will include every 
country. The richness and fertility of this 
field, and the efficiency of the equipment which 
Mr. Retzlaff is introducing, should lead to the 
complete standardization of the whole of South 
America within a few months. 

This covering South America is another step 
forward in the universal promotion of the De- 
Vry projector. The DeVry is now used 
extensively throughout Europe and Asia, as 
well as Mexico, Central America and Canada. 
There are even DeVry’s in Alaska and the 
farthest reaches of Africa. With South Amer- 
ica completely covered, the promotion of the 
DeVry projector will be complete. As far as 
foreign fields are concerned, the world will 
then be covered by DeVry agents and dis- 
tributors. 

A Notable Scenic 

One of the most valuable series of scenic 
films yet produced is known as “Wilderness 
Tales,” by Robert C. Bruce and distributed by 
Educational Film Exchanges, Inc., 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 

James W. Dean, editor of the “Daily Movie 
Service” of the Newspaper Enterprise Associa- 
tion, whose reviews and comemnts are pub- 
lished in hundreds of newspapers throughout 
the United States and Canada. In his list of 
“twelve best short subjects of 1922,” includes 
four Educational pictures, “And Women Must 
Weep,” first of the Wilderness Tales by Robert 
C. Bruce, heads the list. 

“In ‘And Women Must Weep,’” comments 
Mr. Dean, “Robert Bruce made the greatest 
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single contribution of 1922 to the advance of 
the art of the cinema. He blended the drama 
of humans with the drama He 
dwarfed his actors with the majesty and power 
of natural surroundings. He the 


and sky as articulate things capable of the ex 


of nature. 


showed sea 


pressions that man often attributes to them. 
He gave the screen a new art.” 


National Committee for Better Films 
Takes Action Against Arbuckle Pictures 
The National Films 


which is affiliated Board o 


Better 
National 
Review, at the regular monthly meeting of its 


Committee for 


with the 


executive board, held January 11, formally 
ratified the following statement prepared by 
special committee to define the position of the 


National Committee with reference to the At 
buckle films The policy of the National 
Committee is therefore as expressed in this 
statement: 

“The character of the private life of the mo 
tion picture actor 1s not usually taken into con 


sideration by our reviewing committees, since 


naturally in most cases they can have littl 
authentic information about it. When, how 
ever, Offensive incidents in the life of a scre 

star have been so widely published that an un 
savory odor has been attached in the publi 
mind to the actor’s very personality. then sucl 
incidents become an element in the moral it 

fluence of a film and can no longer be over 
looked. The wave of public resentment which 
has greeted the suggestion that Roscoe Ar 
buckle be allowed to resume his occupation as 
a motion picture actor is evidence that this is 
a case in point. The National Committee for 


Better Films therefore will 
place on its selec ted lists 


not recommend or 


issued to committees, 


exhibitors, and others, for entertainment pur 
poses, any films with which Mr. Arbuckle is 
publicly identified. Although it has in the past 
listed many of this actor’s films as being amus 
ing and free from objectionable features, any 
films which have been so listed but which haz 


removed 


der 


not yet been publicly exhibited, will be 
from our lists. The lists cor 
Arbuckle pictures already exhil 
cannot be recalled.” 


taining the o 


ited. or course 


Moscow Art Theatre in the Movies 


Films made in Russia show in New 


York 
Close on the heels of the 


soon 


to 


Mos 


world famous 


th 
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cow Art Theatre comes the announcement of 
a Russian film invasion in which the same 
actors are featured. Four films made in Russia 
will make their American debut during the 
year 1923, it has been announced by the Inter- 
continental Pictures Agency, 160 West 45th 


Street, New York, which will distribute them. 
Che first of these imported classic produc- 
tions to arrive in America will be “Polli- 
kushka,” taken from Tolstoy’s novel of the 
Same name. One of the brightest luminaries 
the star cast is Ivan Moskvin, charter 


all 


member of the Moscow Art Theatre who plays 


title role in Tolstoy’s “Czar Fyodor Ivan- 
ovitch.” He has been acclaimed internation 
ally as one of the greatest actors of all time. 
An America ritic who saw the German 
uere of the picture “Polikushka” in Berlin 
yrted it as ti ndously effective and tech- 
lly stirrit 1 drama 
“The picture,” he writes, “is made in Russia, 
with an_ entirely ndigenous story, setting, 


scenery and « showing native landscapes, 


; 
ind homes of 


h lowly peasants and proud 


landholders, interiors of village inns, and other 

timate glimps nto the life of the Russian 

people that will, in my opinion, be of great 
t est to the A Ca people 

Pathe Announcements 

( nt issu of Pathe News No. 4, screens 

eports covering France’s preparations for 

ilitary occupation of the German Ruhr dis- 

t to enfo1 payment of reparation claims. 

concentrati« of French troops on _ the 

I ne is pictur with General Degouette pre 

I ed to lead his army from Mavyence to Essen. 


Dusseldorf guarded as the military base for 


hese operatior shown. Chancellor Cuno 
Germany pictured apropos of his policy 
P SSiVe nce 
Concurrentl Pathe News films the attitude 
he U. S. Senate, with its resolution pre- 
ented to President Harding asking for the im- 
ediate withdrawal of all American troops 
m Germany, with filmed statistics on the 
~ ect 
‘athe Review No. 4 is rich in varied and 
olorful material Exquisite photography of 
itural scenes illustrates verses from William 
ullen Bryant's famous poem, “The Death of 


he Flowers There is an interesting funeral 
scene filmed at Canton, China. “Art A La 
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Mode,” is a camera interview with Bonnie Mc- 
Leary, sculptress, who models as she talks, 
The absorbing Aquarium studies continue with 
“The Bluffers,” showing the absurd apparent 
pretentions of Puffer fish. The Pathecolor 
feature consists of close-ups of Athens and its 
citizens of today. 

National Headquarters of the Boy Scouts of 
America has sent a letter to Pathe reporting 
that its film, “The Boy Scouts of America,” 
was shown at the Blue Ridge Conference be- 
fore several hundred executives “and met with 
overwhelming approval.” The letter added: 
“It is just as good now as when it was brought 
out.” 
R. O. 
Ohio: 

“The Lyric Theatre is this week screening 
the Pathe film, ‘The Boy Scouts of America’ 
to packed houses. Extremely favorable com- 
ments have received at the local office 
from persons who, previously, seemingly were 
not particularly interested in Scouting. Of 
course, a hearty endorsement of this film has 
been received from our officials who are better 


This letter inclosed the following from 


Liebich, Scout Executive at Woster, 


been 


versed in Scout training. 

“We sincerely hope that the Educational De- 
partment will endorse, and if necessary, screen 
more films of this nature whereby the public 


From Hollywood 


(Concluded from page 30) 

Universal has started work on “The Attic of 
Felix Bavu,” with Wallace Beery as Felix. If 
this is as good as it sounds it ought to be very 
good. 

Lillian Gish has gone abroad to 
Marion Crawford’s “The White Sister.” 
King, who directed “Tol’able David,” will direct 
the picture. 

Norma Talmadge is scheduled to begin work 
on “Within the Law” on her return from 
Europe. Frank Lloyd will direct. 


film F. 
Henry 


The Schildkrauts, father and son, are to appear 
in Eve Unsell’s first independent production, 
“The Dance of Light.” 

“The Hunchback of Notre Dame” is being 
filmed by Universal with Lon Chaney as the 
star. 

Jackie Coogan will appear next in a circus 
story called “Toby Tyler.” 

Paramount promises = Edith 


Wharton's 
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may be again and again confronted with this 
professional attitude and view of so great aq 
movement.” 


Another Producer of 
Educational Films’ 





NEW firm to produce motion pictures 
has just been organized in Baltimore, 


The men who are conducting this new | 
Milton Stark, formerly sales. 
manager the Lewy Studios, and Nelson 
Edwards, formerly head-cameraman for Fox 
The firm, which is located at 201 Park } 
Avenue, will industrial, educa- 
tional and scientific films. 


enterprise are 


for 


News. 
specialize in 


Something New 

for the Theatre 

The Selwyn Theatre, New York, is equip- | 
ping the house with a device for showing the! 
new stereoscopic films “teleview.” 
It will cost about $35,000 to equip the house 
Every 
for the 
be seen 
Christmas week 
will see the first of the teleview shows. The 
the intends | 
equipping one theatre in each city with this] 


| 


known as 


with these adjustable peeping devices. 
the 
which 


one of televiews 
viewing of the films, 


without the aid of the device. 


seat will have 


cannot 


teleview 





corporation backing 


device for seeing teleview films. 


“Glimpses of the Moon” with Bebe Daniels, 
Alice Brady in “The Leopardess” by Katherine 
Newlin Burt, Dorothy Dalton in “Black Fury,” 
and Lois Wilson in “The Covered Wagon,” 

George Barr McCutcheon’s popular “Castle 
Craneycrow” is to be filmed with Herbert 
Rawlinson as the star. 

“The Last Days of Pompeii” is the latest 
film spectacle to be promised. Irving Cum- 
mings will produce it. 

Goldwyn announces that June Mathis is pre- 
Miss Mathis 


“Four 


paring “Ben Hur” for the screen. 
wrote the the 
Horsemen.” 

It is reported that Buster Keaton has bur- 
lesqued “Hamlet” in his newest comedy. 


continuity for famous 


Guy Bates Post’s next picture will be Du 
Maurier’s “Trilby” in which he will play 
Svengali. 

At the Thomas H. Ince studios, Frank Borz- 
age is directing a production of Fannie Hurst's 
“The Nth Commandment” for Cosmopolitan. 
Colleen Moore and James Morrison are featured. 
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Theatrical Film Critique 


Conducted by 
Marion LANPHIER 


BROKEN CHAINS (Goldwyn) 

To the theatre comes, quick on the heels of the 
Daily News contest, the production adapted from 
the prize story winning the proffered $10,000. 
The judges must have held action as the main 
requisite for their choice, for beyond that attri- 
bute “Broken Chains” is little but the trite old 
tale of the mollycoddle richman’s son, sent by his 
fiancee to the rough adventure of a lumber camp, 
there to become the hero in a mountain feud and 
the liberator of the inevitable “diamond in the 
rough,” a simple lass played efficiently by the 
pretty Colleen Moore. Not a bad picture as such 
pictures go, but certainly too stale in thought and 
plot to warrant the universal attention it is re- 
ceiving as the purse-winner of a country-wide 


contest. (Some community use.) 


THE FLIRT (Universal-Jewel) 

Hobart Henley has performed a creditable bit 
of direction in Tarkington’s “The Flirt.” The film 
moves smoothly through its pathetic tragedy of 
a family’s slavery to one member, to the ultimate 
suffering of the older members, particularly Pa 
Madison, and the ruination of “his pet.” Eileen 
Percy, as the selfish and spoiled snob, dandling 
men and her father like puppets, thinking only of 
escape in the crisis she herself has brought upon 
her father, is one of the notable characterizations 
of the year. Yet Miss 
George Madison in his simple, honest Pa Madi- 
son. Then one recalls immediately the quiet sup- 
port of Lydia Knott as Ma Madison, the fierce 
rebellion played in devastating strokes by Helen 
who literally 


Percy is excelled by 


Jerome Eddy as the older sister 
drags her “kid sister” to the execution of the 
only good deed Miss Percy has a chance to do. 

The proverbial ray of humor comes from the 
plump “Buddy” Messenger and his “Oh slu-u-ush 
—luvely sl-u-ush!” elaborated by popping orbs 

A dis- 
(Church, 


rolled to meet each other over his nose. 
tinguished cast in a beautiful picture. 
community and school use.) 
BACK HOME AND BROKE (Paramount) 

A reviewer becomes desperate for superlatives 
in the case of Thomas Meighan, with but a rare 
exception and this time it is due, not to Mr. 


Meighan but to a poor vehicle. To accredit “Back 
Home and Broke” justly, one must list all the 
nth degree adjectives in the language. 


George 


Ade’s comedy farce of the young adventurer who 
departed with dire prophecy behind him on the 
lips of the village lights and who returned in the 
role they expected him to play sparkles every min- 
ute of the reels. Meighan’s steady whimsical 
twinkle, the alarmed pain in Miss Lee’s brown 
eyes, the vulturish gleam in “Aggie’s” mouth as 
she wheels away on her bicycle with some fresh 
morsel of gossip,—the work of the entire cast 
tribute. A  highminded, thoroughly 
human and funny two hours for any family. 
(School, church and community use.) 


TRIFLING WOMEN (Metro) 

Each picture Mr. Ingram makes is an added 
testimony to the gain any production has with a 
trained intelligence at the megaphone. “Trifling 
Women” is a typically Ingram film,—a latin lover, 
La Guerre, the faithlessness of a_ beautiful 
woman, the benign wisdom of an old gentleman, 
In the frantic and 


demands 


the triumph of honest love. 
tragic moments of the story (and there are many 
such) there is the splendid restraint marking all 
Ingram features. In the warmth of the love 
scenes Ramon Navarro betrays the same fierce, 
nervous stride, the same humid passion that 
marked Valentino under Ingram’s direction. The 
whole cast are actors, no one character weak be- 
cause the producer chose to spend most of his 
money on two stars to leave the remaining roles 
to weak players. 

“Trifling Women” is not a great picture be- 
cause its story has an individualized rather than 
a socialized appeal, but it is an Ingram film, flaw- 
less technically, marked with that painstaking 
insures artistic effort against all 
lacks most productions bear. 


precision that 
those detrimental 
(Theatrical only.) 


LORNA DOONE (Maurice Tournenr) 

It has been said, and safely so, that Black- 
’ will live as long as human 
beings read romance. The thrilling drama of 
love in the settings and trappings of an older 
century, imperiled by that particular brand of 
highwaymen seeking brutal pleasure in the Doone 
stronghold, and saved by the single-handed cour- 
age of the low-born John Ridd, shadows itself 
on the screen with the same lasting merit of the 
book. 

John Bowers, as John Ridd, is neither aggres- 


more’s “Lorna Doone’ 
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He 
plays with force and cenviction his difficult role 
of a simple gentleman. The film world has never 
seen a lovelier heroine that Madge Bellamy as 
Lorna. The exquisite daintiness of her person, 
the charming sincerity of her acting are a com- 
Lorna 


sively initiative nor distressingly boorish. 


plete and reassuring affirmation of the 
Doone two centuries have loved. 

But, above all, let it be said in bold type that 
for the first time in picture history we have a 
film involving desperate fighting that rings true to 
life. None of the usual prolonged footage and 
absurd flashes to re-emphasize the fact that the 
fight is serious on both sides; but, a beautifully 
balanced presentation of the struggle as it would 
occur off the screen. 

Along with productions like “Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy” and “The Four Horsemen of the Apoco- 


Icypse,” “Lorna Doone” stands as an _ epic. 
(Church, school and community use.) 
TESS OF THE STORM COUNTRY (United 


Artists) 

There is no greater achievement than this act 
of Mary Pickford’s! 
her beginning laurels as the 
she revives those memories 
her new production of the story. 
die with varying resistance in the living. Without 
exception Miss Pickford the only 
woman who has never lost a count in the devoted 
admiration of film lovers and who has never been 
forced to any of a number of possible methods 
for holding the public’s vote. Easily, sincerely, 
she has done her best with every vehicle. Today, 
playing Tess for the second time, she continues 
in her high place, light as thistle down, certain 
“Some day,” an editor 


Long years ago she won 
passionate Tess and 
and their laurels in 
Stars live and 


stands as 


as the coming of night. 
once remarked, “Mary Pickford must grow up,” 
and so we agreed. Yet let him watch the brittle 
youth and vigor of this newly revived Tess! But 
let him and others notice, too, that there are in 
her quieter moments, that new and wistful Mary 
that we caught in Fauntleroy’s mother. And so, 
Miss Pickford not only measures up to her first 
Tess, but she has grown beyond it, to a greater 
Tess. (Theatrical only.) 


CLARENCE (Paramount) 


Not at all the famous stage play but a delight- 


ful version of Tarkington’s Clarence. Despite 
certain elements about the role that did fit 
Wallac Reid, there were other considerations 


that made his success somewhat of a hazard. Yet, 
Mr. Reid meets them convincingly. There are 
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times when his grin is too reassuringly the re 
Wallie to be the affected Clarence, but for the 
most part he plays delightfully his humoroyg¢ 
character. (Community use.) } 
THE IMPOSSIBLE MRS. BELLEW (Paramount) 

Film fans Gloria Swanson to dress? 
and beyond that they are apt to care little about! 
There is no doubt that Miss Swansogf 





expect 


the lady. 
carries her clothes with a royal grace and there 
likewise is little hope that she will ever become a 
great actress. And yet, in this production ag jp 
one or two others, she startles the reviewer wif 
moments so real that he is left wondering aboy 
latent “The Impossible Mrs. Bellew” jg 
a bizarre tale, yet a story with purpose and sin/ 
In that minute when the 


powers. 


cerity in its fulfillment. 
mother knows that she must part with her soni 
(played by Pat Moore) Miss Swanson shadows? 
emotion with a power not unlike Miss Ferguson's) 
It may be that she will 
grow into a_ beautifully groomed 
actress who delights the eye with golden finery] 
(Theatrical only.) 
MAKING A MAN 

A stirring Peter Kyne story of a selfish snob, 
There 
are loose spots in the continuity that try one’s 
sense of the logical but Mr. Holt carries himself 
quietly and amusingly through the evolution of 
(Theatrical and 


or Madame Petrova’s. 


more than 


Paramount 


stranded in the cold disregard of Gotham. 


snob to manhood. some com- 


munity use.) 


SHADOWS (Preferred Pictures) 

A much heralded film that deserves its advance 
advertisement. A delicate idea of the loyalty of 
the East, the imperturable wisdom of Yen Sin, 
the storm outcast of a Main Street village. Lon 
Chaney has given the screen more than one tre4 
mendous character, but we doubt that he has ever 
surpassed his wistful, gentle Ching-ching China4 
man of the laundry scow. There is no kindlier 
race on earth than the Chinese, none more faith; 
ful unto its ideals and friends. Mr. Chaney meas- 















ures to the rules with an accuracy equalled onl 
by Barthelmess in his unforgetable Chinaman of 
“Broken Ford 
garet De 
‘Buddy” 
It is too bad that his role was made illogical b 
the occidental conception of conversion. 
going back “plenty quick to his China-land” 
never have deserted those kindly wise gods of h 
ancestors. The Buddha crashing to the floor wa 
the West in its stupidity. 


Blossoms.” Harrison 
La Mott in 
Messenger support the star beautifully. 


company with 


commercial minded 


But 
west 
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ous THE YOKE OF AGE 
{ 
A Seven Reel Feature 
unt 
ress) Just Released 
bout for 
ui 
nsonf Schools, Churches, Farm Bureaus, Granges, Com- 
here munity Clubs, Parent Teacher Associations 
ne aj The story of the ups and downs of a cross roads church 
S in} 7510 N. Ashland Ave. 
vit HOMESTEAD FILMS, Inc. cern: “pian 
bow 
” i seca Aiiniiibliaie 
sind But we forgive the indiscretion for the average RICH MEN’S WIVES (Gasnier Production) 
ther westerner has not yet learned that all gods are A much vaunted film that falls miserably, 
sol one. “Shadows” comes with a delicate idea ridiculously flat. It is an orgy of all the old ideas 
lowst exquisitely fulfilled in the shadow medium. surrounding the innocent victim of misleading cir- 
son's) ENTER MADAME (Metro cumstances hurled from her home, to return each 
wil night, sobbing “My Baby” at the iron grating of 


me 
lery, 


a 


nob 
here 
one’s 
self 
1 off 


a 


ance 
y of 


of Gilda Varesi in her “dream come true,” ‘Enter- ye 
Madame.” It was among the rare moments for - 
legitimate stage enthusiasts. So distinctly a part 
of Miss Varesi is “Enter Madame” that the film 
version was reviewed with prejudice, but we lost 
As the capricious and lovable diva, Clara Kimball 
Young does the best character work of her screen 


Ve shall never forget the depth and tenderness : Rito 
V 4 the aggressively closed gate. Even the “dying 


cl theme is represented finally bringing to- 
gether the estranged parents. House Peters is 
wasted. Claire Windsor is pathetic. Rosemary 
[Theby is typical as the vamp. Myrtle Stedman, 
Gaston Glass, Charles Clary and Mildred June 
do what they can to save their self respect but 


there wasn’t much to be done. (Good for no use.) 


record. Elliot Dexter is heavier at moments and 





















































more ardent at others than the husband of th KICK IN (Paramount 
legitimate play but he does not spoil the perfe« \ film bearing the names, May McAvoy, Betty 
tion of the film. The scenario man has followed Compson and Bert Lytell, is bound to be a corker. 
closely the stage play but we do not have, of “Kick In” is that and nothing less. The swift, 
course, those brilliant lines, nor yet those achingly tense Lytell carries through this tale of a pal’s 
beautiful lines that made the last act a memory. loyalty with unbelievable reality. Miss Compson 
(Theatrical only.) takes the laurels away from Miss McAvoy al- 
| ; And R N iL | 
| ne ev. ewe 
| Mr. Leonard Power, Dwight Hillis, na- 
president of the Na- ° ! tionally known as 
| tional Association of ) k d (| Ab | h d the pastor of Plym- 
tdonat Association ot | Darkened Classrooms Abolished! | ‘%:,»2z%er..0¢ Piz: 
. geese ; . : ’ ee . lyn, comments: 
Principals, writes: The TRANS-LI x DAYLIGHT SCREEN can be used ir At the beginning 
laylight without darkening the r I thi avoiding f{ r mae eee 
I must mention sontll of epee eager Ab tarapae dE amt we were somewhat 
what wonderful re- It | sith axtil | a “§ odtiinnn a as x — | 
. . ara wi ag vei ease ; - sults... . E | 
— aoe pen siol — : - A x pole ty nee writing not only to | 
Lux Daylight Screen. damage. It is made in any size f r any purt — express my gratitude 
From now on RST A eT) Shag to you, but to say 
| we cat an vinht ai “eh And What Do Its Users Think? Fs that without a single | 
with our piectu res For the sake of finer and more economical projection, ask exception the : lec- 
with better visualiza- further details of turers and ministers 
Mes than ev: r Sa » who have used the 
fore, with all the || American Lux Products |} foarte tne “aa | 
curtains up and win- . ain 1 Pic acd ig a t " me 
dows open. I regard = t See ee Be is 
the invention of this orpora 10n emeccming ee | 
etn ; os 7 screen that they have | 
caters aon a ee 50 E. 42nd St., New York City ever used. It is quite 
visual education beyond any words of | 
. . praise, | 
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The Most Effective Tool || 


in the hands of Progressive Teachers to make the teaching of 


EFFICIENT, FASCINATING, 


The Victor Portable Stereopticon 


For full details concerning its superior features, address 


Devereaux Projection Sales Company 


—— 


T! 


TEN 

Current Events, History, | 
Geography, Literature, Civics, tom 
Economics, Science ; 

for 


MEMORABLE and 13 
PROFITABLE 


132 West 42d Street, New York 6414 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. L 
20,000 Stock Slides Available for Rental or for Purchase. All Catalogues Free 

Distributors of Portable Motion Picture Machines SE 
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though we must remark that her role gave her 
the advantage. This, too, is one of the best films 
of the year. (Theatrical only.) 


THE STREETS OF NEW YORK (Arrow) 

A picture much abused by reviewers. Unfairly 
It is true that it begins in a most 
cumbersome fashion, like Pathe’s 
Weekly. A succession of widely diversified scenes 
from New York City is supposed to build impres- 
sionistically that vague sense of, the infinite sad- 


so, we think. 
reeling more 


ness and absurd paradox of the huge cosmopolitan 
“Kettle of Dreams.” But the titles are mediocre 
and straight photographs of said scenes have no 
chance to be impressionistic. They should have 
been blurred and the titles more carefully thought 
through. The cast is excellent, Leslie King, Kate 
Blancki, Dorothy Machail and Anders Randolph 
giving well directed support to Miss Castleton 
and Edward Erle. Erle was particular effective 
as the lame violinist. Not good but not dreadful 
as pictures go. (Theatrical only.) 


ALL NIGHT (Paramount) 


As the star has publicly announced, it is diffi- 
cult to be anything sincere or worth your early 
achievements with vehicles that share the film 








world. A very entertaining film despite the abuse, 
( Theatrical only.) 
THE TAILOR MADE MAN (Unit: . 


ited Artists) | :' 
Charles Ray has passed from inane pictures t P 





stilted acting and insincerity. This may be his tl 
director’s fault, but certainly the old Ray is deadj , dl 
(Good for no use.) yen 
IF I WERE QUEEN (Robertson-Col 18 
Ethel Clayton, as might be expected, wears be- Tat 
coming royal trappings and plays convincingly her Hov 
unconvincing part. Entertaining for the kiddies, re 
(Theatrical only) pictur 
SHERLOCK HOLMES (Goldwyn night. 
The work of John Barrymore, with his long achiev 
slim hands and body, the eccentric eyebrows and herent 
sensitive nostrils, was never more adaptable to af obviot 
character than this of Sherlock Holmes. The sus adult 
pense of the film is perfect. This plus the crassn 
genuine supporting cast give Barrymore everyjutterly 
opportunity to shine. One of the best productions§ ment, 
of this or any other year. (Theatrical and com4the P; 
munity use.) and R 
WEST OF CHICAGO (Fox) eo 
or th 


A wild west here, a pretty girl, and an entangle; 
Charles Jones has all of results 
influen 


ment of circumstances. 
(Concluded on page 48) 
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Sincere Clean Wanted the distributors of 
Wholesome on James Shield’s 
Religious . “The Stream of Life” 

Education! Pictures = ~A Maker of Men” 


TEMPLE PICTURES, Inc., 2303 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














FOR RENT OR FOR SALE 
52 ESPECIALLY SELECTED DRAMAS 


for churches, schools, and other non-theatrical showings 


EXHIBITORS’ FILM EXCHANGE 
130 West 46th St. New York City, N. Y. 








The Taming of the Shrew 


Shakespeare’s most sparkling comedy 
A splendid production with beautiful Venetian settings. 
Also booking: 

GOD AND THE MAN 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 
DICKENS’ “‘A CHRISTMAS CAROL’’ 
JANE EYRE 
SELECTED COMEDIES AND SCENICS 


CENTRAL FILM COMPANY 
729 Seventh Ave. New York City 








*MINUSA® 


Portable Screens 





still retain their unparalleled reputation 
of being the ultimate in projection screen 
construction. 


Samples and literature upon request 
MINUSA CINE SCREEN CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











THREE OF A KIND! 


AND HARD TO BEAT 


Acme No. 12. The Premier Portable Pro- 

jector with Gold Shutter. Price.......... 50.00 
S. V. E. Acme. The Big Fellow with more 

Light . PP ie eee ee See 50.00 
Victor Light Weight Stereopticon. A won- 

Gee WEMIG Wiis it oisesnicetccn ee eee $ 20.00 


Your old projector in trade. 
Write for Catalog or Information. 


BASS CAMERA COMPANY 


109 No. Dearborn Street 


Dept. 210 CHICAGO, ILL. 











The Serial 


ERHAPS one of the main attractions of 
Pr regular Saturday afternoon matinee is 
the serial episode presented. The audience 
is made up largely of children of all ages who 


thrill and gasp and yell with alternate joy and 


suspense as the hero eludes the villain and thi 
heroine makes her heroic sacrifices. 

How the serial results 
The 


growth 


with its vicious goes 


wonder at. moving 


picture world is a mushroom over 


night. It 
achievement; its hope lies in the promise in- 


has attained nothing of actual 


herent in some of its better manifestations 
obvious to thinking individuals. But if the 
adult has suffered from the carelessness and 


crassness of the industry the child has been 
utterly hurt. 
ment, films as a whole,—with the exception of 
the Pickford films, the Mix, 
and Ray productions,- cases of a 
Jackie Coogan or a Prunella story—are 
for the child. But mild the 
results of those as compared with the serial’s 
influence, 


As indicated in the above com- 


Fairbanks, Tom 
plus stray 
not 


are undesirable 


It is true that children do not read into the 
fires and storms and charging lions all the as- 
horror and kinesthetic imagery that 
adult But mental cells 
creep with the terror of the villain or not, his 


nervous system keys itself to the point of the 


sociat¢ d 


the does. whether his 


shrill screams that must certainly chill intelli- 
they sit 
where Tarzan struggles or the gagged heroine 


gent adults as through a matinee 


writhes under the torture of a heated poker. 


On top of this general nervous stimulation 
that may manifest itself only in the dreams 
there may be some real contact of experience 


to bridge the chasm between imagination and 


reality. Take the child who has himself been 
bitten by a dog or whose playmate may have 
been. The lion’s teeth in the victim’s flesh is 


then something more than a distant imaginary 
process. 

Perhaps the healthiest phase of the serial is 
its love interest. Completely submerged in the 
action and serving as the fundamental spark 
that sets the action off the man is simply a 
man, who loves the girl and must save her at 
all The and the villain become 
the means for setting obstacles in the road of 


costs. vamp 











48 
the other two. All these more subtle undesir- 
able effects of such characters in the average 
adult feature film are absent in the serial. But 
that is small recommendation to continue the 
obvious evils of the continuous thriller. 

There are serials that could be made a de- 
light. Jack and the Bean Stalk for the 
younger, Treasure Island for the and 
countless others, originals. There is no reason 
to suspect that there would be any dearth of 
material using those classics as samples than 
in the feature film field proper. 


older 


Let us do all in our power to put a stop to 
the blood and thunder serial. M. F. L. 
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(Concluded from page 46) 

Tom Mix’s dash and ability plus a fineness of 

grain to which the other man was not born. ( The- 

atrical only.) 


THE MASQUERADER (First National) 

Guy Bates Post gives us a splendid drug fiend 
but a poor normal man of efficient habits. The 
transition was not marked between the roles, the 
healthy man having too many of the same ges- 
tures, particularly the peculiar eye movements, of 
the drug fiend. Too, Mr. Post has not fully 
learned that some gestures effective on the legiti- 
mate stage are unbearably clumsy on the screen. 
(Theatrical only.) 


TWO KEATON COMEDIES (Se'zrick 

“The Haunted and “The 
House” are Buster at his “solemnest” best. Be 
sure to have the youngsters see the fun. (Any 
use.) 


MOONSHINE VALLEY (Fox) 

Just why William Farnum thinks he can make 
pictures, we cannot imagine. He is, in this film, 
the same curly-headed, 
proud-of-himself hero. 


DO AND DARE (Fox) 
A typically Tom Mix picture of dash and go 
and good wholesome fun. (Community use.) 


BROTHERS UNDER THE SKIN (Goldwyn) 

A friendly and enjoyable film with an un- 
expected twist. Mae Busch is there and likewise 
Helen Chadwick and Norman Kerry. (Theatrical 
and community.) 

THE ONE MAN TRAIL (Fox) 

An old release which proves that the promise 
of its star, Charles Jones, has been fulfilled in his 
later pictures. (Theatrical only) 


House” Electric 


sickeningly sweet and 


(Good for no use.) 
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FREE FILMS | 


Industrial Educational 


The DeVry library of Industrial-Edu- 
cational subjects is available—rental free 
—to schools, churches and clubs located 
within a radius of 500 miles of Chicago, 
These subjects are all covered in one and 
two reels and are of a highly educational 
as well as entertaining type. Avail your- 
self of this extensive free library. Write 
today for list. 


Standard Safety 


All films in the DeVry library are of 
standard width perforation (same size 
as used in theatres) and are on non-in- 
flammable (slowburning) film stock. 


Religious Slides Educational 

To augment the DeVry film library 
there are also available for rental or sale 
many select religious and _ educational 
slide and lecture sets. This includes the 
new DeVry Passion Play. Write today 
for lists and booklets. 


THE DEVRY CIRCULATIONS 


540 Lake Shore Drive — Chicago, Il. 
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